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AMERICAN SCENERY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE LEHIGH WATER GAP, 


Tue Lehigh gap, in Lehigh township, Northampton county, 
Pennsylvania, about seventy miles north-west of Philadelphia, 
is an opening in the blue ridge, a branch of the great Alle- 
ehany mountains; so called from the river Lehigh, which winds 
its course through this narrow passage, and, with the steep 
heights on both sides, forms here one of the most picturesque 
prospects in the state. That beautiful little river, which, in its 
course through a fertile country, receives numerous tributary 
rivulets, and at length empties into the Delaware, at Easton, 
flows through the Gap, in a gentle, but majestic stream, deeply 
shaded by the reflection of the impending mountains. 

The eastern bank is bordered, for the distance of about a 
mile, by craggy cliffs, towering to an amazing height, and of 
forms the most bizarre, between which wall of rocks and the 
river the road winds along. MHastening to leave these bleak 
abodes, which seem to afford shelter to none but the ravenous 
beasts of the forest, the Lehigh appears eagerly moving on, 
towards the fertile low lands, which succeed in view on the 
western bank. Ascending the eastern height, the traveller is 
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amply rewarded for the exertion of climbing from rock to rock, 
in scaling the pine-covered side of the mountain, by the rich 
and extensive prospect which the eye there commands. At his 
feet the waters of the majestic stream; on the opposite side a 
towering ridge, near the summit of which appears, right oppo- 
site, emerging from the surrounding woods, a lonely pile of 
rocks, whimsically styled the Devil’s Pulpit, which indignantly 
suffers but a few blasted pines to shade its sullen brow; at a dis- 
tance an extensive country, variegated with woods and farms, 
watered by the meandering Lehigh, and ridge retiring behind 
ridge, till lost in the faint tints of the horizon—all burst upon 
the sight, and fill the mind with sublime ideas of the greatness 
of the Creator. The traveller may procure refreshments at the 
house marked in the view as standing in the Gap. 

The shattered rocks, thrown together in wild confusion, and 
the frequent layers of round stones, which are found in the Gap, 
have given rise to the supposition that the Lehigh, being ob- 
structed in its course by the blue ridge, was formerly dammed 
up into a lake, which, at length, bursting the barrier, formed 
the chasm now called the Lehigh Gap. Let the learned decide 
the question, if of importance. 
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BIOGRAPHY.—FOR TiiE PORT FOLIO. 
NOTICE OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, 
The Father of American Colonization. 


However honourable and exalted the title may be consi- 
dered which we have thought proper to annex to the name of 
captain Smith, we venture to assert, and hope to make it appear, 
that it is not beyond what that hero deserved. If, for being prin- 
cipally instrumental in the preservation of Rome from the scenes 
of horror and blood meditated against it by Cataline aml his 
associates, Cicero was hailed as the father of his country, with 
equal justice may captain Smith be denominated the father of 
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American colonization, he having been, of all Europeans, the 
most efficient and conspicuous agent in that important event. ~ $4 

Having always considered the memory of this extraordinary ! 
man entitled to higher honours than have been heretofore con- 
ferred on it by the citizens of the United States; and having fre- ‘ 
quently derived Both gratification and amusement from a con- ss 
templation of his character and various achievements, we can- ae 
not but flatter ourselves, that the readers of The Port Folio will ee 
receive and peruse, with corresponding emotions, a biographi- mee 
cal notice of a personage whose name is so conspicuous in the ; 
annals of heroism, and who has so irresistible a claim on our ad- 
miration and gratitude. 

Captain Smith was, by birth, an Englishman. Descended of £: 
a respectable family, and heir to a competent fortune, he was Phe 
born at Willoughby in Lincolnshire, in the year 1579. From 
his very childhood he was remarkable for a fervid fancy, and a 
romantic disposition, and seemed bent on the performance of Mtg 
some daring and adventurous exploit, which might transmit his 
name with honour to posterity. It was not long till his spirit 
ef enterprise began to manifest itself in something beyond the ie 
adventures of a child. When only thirteen years of age, he con- ‘ 
ceived an irresistible desire to visit the continent of Europe, , 
where he felt persuaded that he would soon be able to distin- | 
vuish himself by some manly and memorable transaction. To 4 
raise money secretly, for the purpose of defraying the expenses of 
his voyage thither, he sold his school-books, his satchel, and every 
other article of property placed at his disposal. His resolution, 
however, was suddenly checked, and his arrangements defeated, 
by the death of his father. This event placed him under the 
direction of guardians, who became more intent on the im- 
provement of his fortune than the cultivation of his intellect. 
Pursuant to this plan, he was bound, at the age of fifteen, to a 
respectable merchant, in the town of Lynne. Here, his desire 
of visiting the continent revived in all its former vigour. Nor 
was it long till an opportunity of gratifying it occurred. The 
son of lord Willoughby, a nobleman of distinction, had just 
arrived at an age when it was deemed expedient that he should 
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commence the tour of Europe. Pleased with the manliness and 
accomplishments of young Stith, he invited him into his family, 
and they set out together on their travels through the continent. 

During his continuance in France and Holland, our young 
hero applied himself, with great assiduity and success, to the 
study of the rudiments of war, a profession to which he exhi- 
bited now a settled predilection. Determined to devote himself 
entirely to military pursuits, he not long afterwards passed over 
into Scotland, encouraged by an expectation of honourable em- 
ployment in the service of king James. Amused here with 
little else than courtly professions which were never realized, 
and splendid promises which remained unfulfilled, he soon left 
the north, with sentiments of dissatisfaction, and returned once 
more to his family residence, in the town of Wiiloughby. Meet- 
ing in this place with no associates possessing dispositions con- 
genial to his own, he suddenly adopted a course of life altoge- 
ther singular and romantic in itself, and productive of no small 
solicitude to his friends. Retiring into a deep and solitary wood, 
situated at a considerable distance from the town, he erected for 
himself a pavilion of boughs, where he fixed, for a time, his 
permanent abode. In this seclusion, resembling more the resi- 
dence of an anchorite than a soldier, he devoted his time to the 
practice of horsemanship, the use of the lance, and the study of 
some favourite treatises on the art of war. Nor was it till 
they had procured for him instructors in these various exercises 
and pursuits, that his friends were able to entice him from his 
chosen retirement. 

About this period a fierce and sanguinary war began to rage, 
between the Christians and the Turks, which summoned to the 
field the martial youth from all parts of Europe. On such an 
occasion young Smith could no longer slumber in the lap of 
repose. Fired at once by his devotion to Christianity afd his 
love of glory, he determined to volunteer his services in the 
conflict. With this intention he hastened to Flanders, and 
thence passed through France, where, amidst various perils and 
difficulties, into which he was betrayed by inexperience, or hur- 
rred by youthful impetuosity, he never failed to manifest the 
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spirit of an undaunted warrior and a high-minded cavalier. He 
was now on the eve of an adventure of the most extraordinary 
and romantic character. Nothing but a source of authority which 
even scepticism itself must receive as unexceptionable, could 
induce us to record it among the realities of history. At Mar- 
seilles he set sail on a voyage to Italy. The vessel in which he 
embarked was principally filled with a large and promiscuous 
assemblage of pilgrims, who, whatever may be the fervency of 
their piety and devotion, are seldom very remarkable for their 
knowledge or liberality. Scarcely had they lost sight of land, 
when the heavens became suddenly overcast, and a fierce and 
threatening tempest was on the wing. This scene of terrors 
continuing for several days, nothing but inevitable destruction 
seemed to await them. The pilgrims at length concluded that 
such an awful visitation could be nothing less than a judgment 
from heaven, in consequence of the heresies and crimes of some 
of the passengers. Young Smith, being the only one on board 
of a religious persuasion differing from their own, was imme- 
diately singled out, as the source of their misfortunes. Nor did 
these sanguinary fanatics deliberate long as to the course they 
should pursue. Witha temper of mind worthy of the disciples 
of Moloch himself, they seized their victim, and threw him into 
the sea, as an expiatory offering to the Ruler of the elements. 
Cool and collected even in this extremity of misfortune, our 
young hero, who was one of the most able and expert of swim- 
mers, supported himself amid the waves, with great strength 
and undaunted resolution. Partly by his own incredible exer- 
tions, but chiefly, as we are willing to believe, by a special inter- 
position of Providence in his favour, which announced to the 
world that he was born for other and higher destinies, he 
reached in safety a small uninhabited island, not far remote from 
the coast of Italy. On the day following he had the good for- 
tune to be rescued from this abode of solitude and want, by a 
French rover, the captain of which treated him with parental 
kindness. He remained in this vessel a sufficient length of time 
to make the tour of the Mediterranean, visiting both the Maho- 
metan and the Christian coasts. Falling in, at length, with a 
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Venetian vessel, richly laden, a desperate conflict ensued, in 
which the prowess of Smith excited the highest admiration and 
applause. The merchantman becoming a prize, the crew of the 
pirate was enriched by the booty, our hero receiving his full 
proportion. Soon after this he was generously placed on shore, 
to pursue his inclinations, and spend his money amidst the anti- 
quities and pleasures of Italy. 

The disposition, however, of Smith leading him rather to the 
tumults of a camp than to the peaceful walks of classic ground, 
amid faded greatness and mouldering ruins, he repaired to V1- 
enna, where an army was embodying for an expedition against 
the Turks. Herc he entered, asa gentleman volunteer, into the 
regiment commanded by the gallant count Meldrich. 

He had been but a short time attached to the banners of the 
cross, when he signalized himself by his enterprise and per- 
sonal bravery. During the siege of Olumpagh and Alba-Regalis 
he was the projector of stratagems, and the conductor of certain 
modes of attack against the enemy, which manifested in him an 
unusual talent for the art of war, and rendered the most essen- 
tial services to the Christian cause. The command of a troop of 
horse, and, soon afterwards, the rank of first major, were con- 
ferred on him, as an acknowledgment of his high desert. 

An occasion was now approaching, which gave to captain 
Smith a distinguished rank among the most celebrated cham- 
pions of the age. The regiment to which he belonged had in- 
vested a strong Turkish fortress, garrisoned chiefly by rene- 
gados and banditti. Owing to frequent and vigorous sallies 
from the gates, the works of the assailants advanced slowly and 
with great difficulty. During the progress of the siege, a Turk- 
ish officer, on horseback, issuing from the town, challenged te 
single combat any Christian of the rank of a captain. This pro- 
duced a signal commotion, accompanied with the most generous 
and high-minded emulation, among the warlike spirits of the 
camp. Hundreds of hearts panted for the honour of humbling 
the pride of this insolent Mussulman, and as many swords were 
ready to start from their scabbards to execute the deed. So nu- 
merous and pressing were the claims of valour, that it became 
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necessary to decide the contest by lot, whem the turn of fortune 
proved favourable to captain Smith. 

This youthful hero had now become the champion on whose 
sword hung the honour of the Christian arms. Consequences 
proved that so sacred a trust could not have been committed to 
abler hands. The ramparts of the town being filled with ladies, 
and men glittering in arms, the two combatants appeared on the 
fatal arena. Mounted each on a war-horse of singular clegance, 
and clothed in suits of splendid armour, they entered the field to 
the sound of trumpets. Rushing to the charge at a given sig- 
nal, Smith, on the first encounter, struck his adversary dead to 
the ground. He then sprang from his horse, according to the 
rules and conditions of the combat, and, cutting off his head, and 
despoiling him of his armour, bore them both in triumph within 
the Christian lines. Mortified and enraged at the fate of their 
champion, and determined to wash from their arms so foul a 








blot, the infidel garrison sent forth from the walls two other 
officers, bearing the same defiance on their swords. These were 
severally engaged by our hero, with similar success, their heads 
and their armour augmenting his spoils. 

After three such signal victories, Smith was regarded 
with admiration, and almost overwhelmed with honours. By 
his companions in arms his return to the Christian lines was 
hailed with tears and unbounded acclamations. Attended by a 
ruard of six thousand men, and three Turkish horses led before 
him, each being preceded by a Turk’s head mounted on a pole, 
he was conducted in triumph to the pavilion of his general. 
Here he experienced the most flattering reception, and was pre- 
sented with a fine war-horse, richly caparisoned, and a cimetar 
and belt of great value. Shortly afterwards, the duke of Transyl- 
vania, coming to review the army, gave him his miniature, set 
in gold, accompanied with the most kind and flattering expres- 
sions, and other tokens of his exalted regard. He also issued, 
in his favour, letters patent of nobility, giving him for his arms 
three Turks’ heads, emblazoned on a shield. These were after- 
wards recorded in the herald’s office, in England, and became 
the permanent arms of Smith and his descendants. 
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Summing up the whole of his life and adventures, our hero 
might be hitherto denominated a favourite of Fortune. At length, 
however, a reverse was approaching, which overwhelmed him, 
for a time, with degradation and misery. At the disastrous af- 
fair of Rottenton, in the year 1602, where the carnage of the 
Christian army was so extensive, he was left among the dead 
on the field of battle, supposed himself to be one of the number. 
But the pillagers perceiving that he still breathed, and not doubt- 
ing from the richness of his armour, that his ransom would be 
ample, made unwearied efforts to restore him to life, and contri- 
buted to his recovery by every attention that interest could sug- 
gest. Having regained his health, by means of the soundness 
and vigour of his constitution, and no one coming forward with 
a view to his redemption, he was soon afterwards sold at public 
auction among the rest of the prisoners. His purchaser was a 
Bashaw, who sent him to Constantinople as a present to his mis- 
tress, a young Tartarian lady of distinguished beauty. Smith, 
being now only twenty-three years of age, was in the lustre of 
life, with a noble countenance, an elegant persen, and a deport- 
ment remarkable for manliness and grace. These qualities 
could not fail to attract the notice of his young mistress, to whose 
service he most assiduously devoted himself, nor was it long till 
they made a deep impression on her heart. This circumstance 
procured for him, on her part, the kindest and tenderest treat+ 
ment, accompanicd by every indulgence that might tend to al- 
leviate his misfortunes and reconcile him to his situation. At 
length, to prevent him from being treated with harshness and 
indignity, and, perhaps sold, by her mother, whose mind had 
become tinctured with prejudices against him, Charatza Traga- 
bigzanda (for such was the name of his fair mistress) sent him 
into Tartary, to her brother, who was timor bashaw of Nalbrits, 
on the Palus Meotis. This separation she did not intend to be 
of long continuance. Her object was, to allow Smith to remain 
with her brother till he should acquire a knowledge of the lan- 
guage, manners, and religion of the country, and till time should 
place her fortunes at her own disposal. She meant, then, to 
indulge her tenderness for him, and openly bestow on him her 


hand in marriage. 
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On delivering him to her brother, this young damsel recom- 
mended him to his favour with great zeal and the most affec- 
tionate expressions. The bashaw, however, received him with 
very different impressions. Suspecting the passion which his 
sister entertained for him, he only treated him the more harshly 
and unworthily. Smith’s martial spirit, elevated by a conscious- 
ness ef Tragabigzanda’s love, submitted with difficulty to the 
repeated indignities he was forced to encounter. Provoked, at 
length, beyond the point of further endurance, by the brutalities 
practised on him in a barn where he was threshing, he assault- 
ed the timor in his-turn, and struck him dead to the ground by 
a blow with his threshing bat. This event took place about a 
league from the dwelling of his tyrannical master. His fortunes 
were now at the lowest ebb of desperation. There was no time 
to be lost. His preservation from torture depended on his im- 
mediate flight from the country. He, accordingly, stripped the 
dead body, and burying it under the straw, clothed himself in 
the timor’s apparel, and mounting his horse, with nothing but 
a knapsack of corn for his subsistence, fled precipitately into 
the desarts of Circassia. After wandering two or three days in 
great solicitude, he was conducted at length, under the direc- 
tion of a protecting Providence, to the main road which led to 
Muscovy. Pursuing this for sixteen days, under the utmost 
pressure of hunger and fatigue, he arrived at a garrison on the 
frontiers of Russia. He experienced here a most cordial re- 
ception, his present wants were all supplied, and he was placed 
in a situatien to continue his journey in safety and comfort. 
Having travelled through various countries of Asia and Europe, 
he had the good fortune to meet, at Leipsic, with his old friend 
and patron, the duke of Transylvania, together with count Mel- 
dritch, under whom he had served with so much distinction. 
After passing some time in the society of these illustrious no- 
blemen, the duke, at his departure, furnished him with letters 
setting forth his character as a soldier, the services he had per- 
formed, and the honours he had attained. At the same time, 
to repair, ip some measure, his shattered circumstances, and to 
enable him to appear in a style corresponding to his military 
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standing, he presented him with the sum of fifteen hundred 
ducats. 

Having seen much of the world, and being wearied by a suc- 
cession of such singular adventures, Smith had determined on 
returning to his native country. He was, notwithstanding, in- 
duced to take, previously, an extensive range through Germany, 
France and Spain, the further to improve himself in military 
science, Led by the rumours of war, and the native affinity of 
his mind for dangers, he even passed over to Africa, and spent 
some time at the court of Morocco. Having .visited the for- 
tresses and examined most of the curiosities of the Barbary 
states, he finally returned to England, by the way of France. 
In his passage across the Channel, in a I’rench galley, he had 
the fortune to fall in with two Spanish ships of war. <A despe- 
rate conflict ensued, which, after continuing nearly three days, 
terminated in the entire discomfiture of the Spaniards. 

England being now in a state of profound peace, Smith found 
in it no field for the display of his active and warlike disposition. 
After visiting his friends, and spending some time in the kingdom 
unoccupied and discontented, he cheerfully embarked with cap- 
tain Grosnold, in the project of planting colonies in America. 

Although by his adventures and gallant exploits Smith had 
acquired great celebrity in the eastern hemisphere, a richer and 
more brilliant meed of renown awaited him in the west. He 
had been hitherto raised to distinction and loaded with honours, as 
an intrepid warrior and a successful champion; but what was thi$ 
compared with the reputation of a wise and enterprising colonizer 


of a continent!—a diffuser of civilisation and a propagator of 


Christianity throughout a territory of boundless extent, where 
barbarism and infidelity had heretofore practised their rites of 
zmpiety and their orgies of blood! 

Captain Smith was one of the original company to which 
James I., under date of the 10th of April, 1606, granted letters 
patent for the colonization of America. He was also appointed 
to a seat in the first council of the “ South Colony,” as it was 
then denominated, and was afterwards elected president of that 
body. During his exercise of the functions of this office, his 
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services were of inestimable value to the infant establishment 
whose destinies he directed. 

In company with his associates he set sail from England on 
the 19th of December, 1606, but did not arrive on the coast of 
Virginia till the 26th of April, 1607. In the mean time dissen- 
tions of the most serious and threatening aspect had unfortu- 
nately broken out among the adventurers. To such a height 
had these feuds arisen, that captain Smith had been in close 
confinement for thirteen weeks, under the charge of meditating 
the murder of the council and the usurpation of the supreme 
authority as soon as they should arrive on American ground. 
The real motive, however, for the arrest and rigorous treatment 
of this distinguished character, was the envy and jealousy which 
his superior powers and transcendent popularity had excited in 
the minds of the other members of the council. He had the 
good fortune and address not only to establish his own innocence, 
but ultimately to effectuate the overthrow of most of his accusers. 

To specify in detail, within the limits of the present article, 
what he did and suffered for the first colony of Virginia, is alto- 
gether impossible. Volumes would be insufficient to do justice 
to his services, It is no extravagance of panegyric to say, that 
he was the quickening spirit—the vital principle of the whole 
establishment—the projector and accomplisher of every thing 
requisite for its comfortable subsistence and its preservation from 
ruin. Possessed of a vigour of constitution which formed a per- 
fect counterpart to the hardihood of his mind, no sickliness of 
climate, no unwholesomeness of provisions was able to affect 
him, nor did his system grow feeble under the pressure of want. 
When others of his companions, therefore, were faint from fa- 
tigue or languishing under disease, his strength was unbroken 
and his health unimpaired, While dejection and despondency 
threw a cloud over the brow of every one around him, his spi- 
rits were buoyant, his fortitude unshaken, and Hope, the sweet- 
ener of toils and the stay of the unfortunate, never forsook him. 
On every occasion an increase of difficulties served only to invi- 
gorate his exertions, and to awaken him to some new and cor- 
responding resources. Was the colony threatened with a scar- 
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city of provisions: the surrounding country was rendered, in 
some way, subservient to their wants. Did the savages approach 
them with hostile intentions: they were not only repulsed with 
slaughter, but terror and devastation were carried to their dwel- 


jings. 


Did any of the colonists, discontented with their situa- 


tion and discouraged at their prospects, meditate a dastardly re- 
turn to Eurepe, about to frustrate thereby the intentions of those 
who had projected the enterprise: the malecontents were either 
mildly won back to their duty by argument and remonstrance, 
or presented with the alternative of instantly abandoning their 
purpose or perishing in their first attempt to carry it into exe- 


cution. 


Against the physical inconveniences resulting from the 


different seasons of the year, the best provisions were made 


which the nature and circumstances of the case would allow; and 
all these arrangements were attributable to the abundant resour- 
ces of Smith. 

So well known and at the same time so formidable to the sa- 
vages did this celebrated character become, that he acquired 


among 


them an influence which was almost incredible. By 


treating them as friends or as enemies, according to the attitude 
which the mutability of their character induced them to assume, 
he seldom failed to mould them to his wishes. If at one time 
they would have murdered, at another they would with no less 
eagerness have adored him. 

The adventures and enterprises of our hero among the abo- 
rigines of our country were numerous and interesting. One 
of them in particular deserves to be recited. It is that which 
relates to the celebrated Pochahontas. 

When engaged in exploring the head waters of James’ river, 
captain Smith was surprised and surrounded by several hundred 
Indians armed with bows and arrows. Against this fearful odds 
he defended himself with great valour, slew several of the as- 
sailants, and spread such terror among the rest, that none had 
the courage and hardihood to approach him. Having sufficiently 
checked the impetuosity of their onset, he endeavoured to effect 
his escape towards his canoe, which he had left by the border 


of a small Jake. While thus engaged, directing his eyes to- 
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wards the enemy rather than to explore the track he was pur- 
suing, he plunged suddenly, up to his armpits, into an oozy 
creek. Although inextricably entangled, and unable any longer 
to act on the offensive, he still kept his savage pursuers at bay, 
until chilled and benumbed by the coldness of the water, he 
threw away his arms and surrendered at discretion. 

Having drawn him out of the creek and restored him to 
himseif by friction and the heat of a fire, some of the savages 
made arrangements to bind him to a tree, while others were 
preparing to pierce him with arrows. But his presence of mind, 
which never forsook him, happily suggested to him the means 
of safety. Taking from his pocket a beautiful travelling com- 
pass inclosed in ivory, which he used for his guide in his ex- 
cursions through the country, he so amused and astonished the 
whole party with a view of it, and by the account which he 
gave them of its extraordinary properties, that they immedi- 
ately relinquished their preparations to bind him, and were al- 
most ready to fall down and worship him. 

During the whole time of his captivity, which lasted upwards 
of seven weeks, Smith contrived, by means of the inexhaustable 
resources of his mind, to maintain among the Indians an idea of 
his consequence and great superiority. To this he was repeat- 
edly indebted for his life. On one occasion, by sending some of 
the savages as the bearers of a letter to his friends in James’ 
town, commissioning them to bring him, on their return, certain 
specified articles, he filled them with amazement at the power 
he possessed of making paper speak. This measure, simple as 
it was, proved eminently serviceable to him in his subsequent 
transactions with these children of nature. 

While Smith was in their possession the Indians were pre- 
paring for the assault of James-Town, with a view to the utter 
extermination of the colonists. For the more certain attainment 
of their object, they applied to him for counsel, and assistance, 
promising him as a reward, life and liberty, with as much land 
and as many women as he might wish to possess, He, however, 
vepresented to them, in strong terms, the extreme difficulty and 


danger of the enterprise; and painted in such glowing colours 
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the springing of mines, and the destructive operation of great 
guns, and other warlike instruments, that he effectually suc- 
ceeded in deterring them from the attack. The representation 
he made had the happiest effect in elevating the colonists in the 
estimation of the natives. 

Haviag abandoned for the present, all views of hostility 
against James-Town, the savages began to amuse themselves 
by leading captain Smith in a kind of triumphal procession 
around the country. In this state of barbaric pomp, accompa- 
nied at times with the most obstreperous rejoicings, they visited 
many places of note, till at length, they arrived at Werowoco- 
moco, the residence of Powhatan, the emperor of the country. 
This chieftain possessed a sway that was not only extensive, but 
imperial, in the true, signification of the term; for he exercised 
dominion over no less than thirty tributary kings. When Smith 
was presented to him he appeared in all the majesty of state. 
He was seated before a fire, on a wooden throne, resembling a 
bedstead, clothed in a flowing raccoon skin robe, with a fanci- 
ful coronet of feathers on his head. Although his aspect was 
fierce and his manners morose, he received his prisoner with 
something like courtesy. He ordered a table to be spread for 
him, furnished with an abundance of the best provisions his pa- 
lace could afford. This banquet being ended, a council was 
geld, in which it was determined that Smith should be put to 
death. The sentence was to be carried into effect by laying the 
prisoner’s head on a stone and beating out his brains with mas- 
sy clubs. No sooner had the murderous mandate gone forth, 
than arrangements were made for carrying it into execution. A 
large concourse of savages was convoked, to give solemnity to 
the scene; Smith’s hands were bound, his head laid on a block of 
granate, and four clubs, placed in the hands of sturdy warriors, 
already raised to dash out his brains. 

At this critical moment, when the last ray of hope was nearly 
extinguished, a protecting Providence, which had never for an 
instant forsaken our hero, most signally interposed to snatch 
him from destruction. The emperor Powhatan had a favourite 
daughter, named Pochahontas, then in the fourteent hyear of her 
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age. Deeply interested in the fate of Smith, she had alteady, 
without effect, exerted the whole weight of her influence to 
save him from the sanguinary sentence of her father. Inflexibly 
determined to effect her purpose, or perish in the attempt, this 
amiablg and heroic princess mingled with the throng at the place 
of execution. At the moment when the first club was about fo 
descend, with the rapidity and heavenly disposition of the dove 
of mercy, she sprang forward from the crowd, clasped the pri- 
soner in her arms, and covered his head with her own, in order 
that her interposition might either arrest the blow, or that sh¢ 
might become the first victim, and thus escape the pain of wif- 
nessing the murder of so interesting an individual. ‘ 

This expedient, which, in point of benevolence and roman- 
tickness of character, has scarcely a parallel in the records of 
fable, was crowned with success. The whole assembly, rude 
and savage as were the individuals who composed it, was elec- 
trified at the sight. Its thirst for blood was converted, as by 
magic, into a sentiment of humanity. The emperor Powhatan, 
softened and subdued by this more than human daring of his 
daughter, staid, by his mandate, the hands of the executioners, 
and immediately reversed the fatal sentence. The prisoner was, 
accordingly, unbound, and restored to liberty, with an asaurance 
that his life was no longer in danger. 

A few days after this adventure, captain Smith was suffered 
to return to James-Town, accompanied by twelve warriors for 
his guides, and honoured by several presents from the emperor. 
On his arrival he found nothing in the colony but confusion and 
dismay. A party of malcontents, too powerful for those of bet- 
ter dispositions, had taken possession of an armed ship, the only 
sea vessel then in America, and were meditating an immediate 
return to England. Nor did this faction mean to go alone. In 
case of their opponents not coming into their measures and ac- 
companying them voluntarily, it was their fixed resolution to 
compel them by force to abandon the settlement, and thus frus- 
trate entirely the present attempt to colonize the country. 

- It was the first business of Smith to crush this conspiracy, 
which was now perfectly mature and ready for action. Accord- 
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ow 
ingly, finding that argument and remonstrance were employed 


without effect, he put himself at the head of his friends, and, 
turning the guns of the fort against the vessel, as she lay in 
the stream, prepared te sink her should she attempt to weigh 
anchor. : _ 

It was on this occasion that Smith most eminently signalized 
himself by his services to the enterprise in which he was enga- 
ged. Three preceding attempts to colonize Virginia had pro- 
ved abortive. These repeated failures, accompanied with an 
abundant waste of life and treasure, had discouraged and 
checked, in no small degree, the spirit of colenisation in the 
Mother country. This fourth project for effecting a permanent 
settlement in America had been commenced on a larger scale, 
and the arrangements in relation to it had been much more ex- 
pensive than on any former occasion. Besides several adventu- 
rers of rank.and distinction, who had zealously engaged in it, it 
was under the immediate patronage of sir Walter Raleigh, the 
most noble and enterprising character of the time. Had it, like 
the former, terminated unsuccessfully, the spirit of colonisation, 
if not entirely extinguished, would have been so completely pa- 
ralyzed by the event, that it is impossible to calculate the time 
at which another attempt would have been made. We think it 
no violation of probability to allege, that the business would, 
almost of necessity, have lain neglected during the lives of the 
then existing generation of adventurers. Such an issue seems 
the more likely, in consideration of the perilous condition of Eng- 
land at the time, which gave to their country a just claim on all 
enterprising spirits ofthe realm. By frustrating, then, the inten- 
tion of the malecontents, and averting the ruin which threat- 
ened the establishment, captain Smith rendered a service to the 
business of colonisation, which no price could sufficiently reward; 
nor any words sufficiently praise. 

Without dwelling on the subsequent events of the life of our 
hero, in the knowledge of which we have to lament that we are 
somewhat defective, we shall close this article with an extract 
in relation to him from Stith’s History of Virginia, written in 
the year 1747. This work, althouch somewhat antiquated, as to 
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its style and manner, is notwithstanding founded on original and 
authentic documents, and rich in many interesting details. 


** T shall finish,” says the author of it, “ the character of captain Smith, with 
the testimonies of some of his soldiers and fellow-adventurers. They own him 
to have made justice his first guide and experience his second: that he was ever 
fruitful in expedients, to provide for the people under his command, whom he 
would never suffer to want any thing he either had or could procure: that he ra- 
ther chose to lead than send his soldiers into danger; and upon all hazardous or 
fatiguing expeditions, always shared every thing equally with his company, aod 
never desired any of them to do or undergo any thing that he was not ready to 
do or undergo himself: that he hated baseness, sloth, pride, and indignity more 
than any danger: that he would suffer want rather than borrow; and starve sooner 
than not pay: that he loved action more than words; and hated falsehood and 
covetousness worse than death: and that his adventures gave life and consistency 
to the colony, and his loss was their ruin and destruction. They confess that 
there were many captains in that age (as there are indeed in all ages) who were 
no soldiers; but that captain Smith was a soldier of the true old English stamp, 
who fought, not for guin or empty praise, but for his country’s honour, and the 
public good: that his wit, courage, and success here, were worthy of eternal me- 
mory: that by the mere force of his virtue and courage, he awed the Indian kings, 
and made them submit and bring presents: that, notwithstanding such a stern and 
invincible resolution, there was seldom seen a milder and more tender heart 
than his was: that he had nothing in him counterieit or sly; but was open, honest, 

and sincere: and that they never knew a soldier before him, so free from those 
military vices of wine, tobacco, debts, dice and oaths.” C 





CRITICISM.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CUM TABULIS ANIMUM CENSORIS SUMET HONESTI. Hor. 


[The following picture of the manners of a European court, which will 
at least amuse our simple countrywomen, we owe to a French critic. 
The memoirs themselves, have not yet reached us, but they probably con- 
tain the most authentic private history of the court of Berlin at a period 
much less known than the brilliant reign of the son of Frederic William. 
On this side of the Atlantic we may be permitted to smile at the vulgarity 
of manners, and the profligacy which will sometimes, it seems, approach 
even the person of the sovereign. } 


Memoirs of the princess Frederica Sophia Wilhelmina of ploker margravine of 


or fee, sister of Frederic the Great, written by herself, 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 
770. Paris, 1811. 

Memorrs are much better adapted than history to make us 
acquainted with the great personages who have figured on the 
stage of life. The latter is often no more than a collection of 
brilliant falsehoods, dictated by hatred or base adulation, while 
the latter, not being destined to appear during the life-time of 
the authors, are written with unstudied carelessness and free- 
dom, and contain besides, a thousand little anecdotes, which 
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though disdained by the historian are preferred by a great num- 
ber of readers, to a recital of the most important events. These 
motives conspire, with many others, to explain the peculiar charm 
attached to memoirs, and forbid us to doubt the success of those 
of the princess of Prussia. It is indeed one of those books, the 
fortune of which is independent on the opinion of journalists, 
and is bought and read without any regard to the judgment of 
the critic, which, in this instance, comes too late. Unfortunately 
these memoirs written by a princess of highly cultivated mind, 
the sister of a truly great king, end at the moment when her 
brother ascended the throne; and this is the only regret which 
they leave behind them. 

On the third of July, 1709, the princess royal, since queen 
of Prussia, brought into the world a daughter, who was very 
badly received, because a son was desired. This daughter, says 
the author of these memoirs, was my little face. Her education 
was confided to the daughter of an Italian monk, named Leti, 
who had left his convent to fix himself in Holland, the asylum 
of all the renegadoes of that kind, where he abjured the Catholic 
faith, and composed, for his subsistence, a number of hasty and 
middling works. ‘ She had” says the princess, who loves to 
draw satirical portraits, “ she had a heart and understanding per- 
fectly Italian. She was interested, haughty, and violent; her 
morals did not disgrace her origin, for her coquetry attracted a 
number of lovers whom she did not suffer to languish; her man- 
ners were Dutch, that is to say, coarse.”” Such was the gover- 
ness chosen to bring up a young princess of the blood royal, 
and if her august pupil did not resemble her, she owes much 
to the excellence of her natural disposition. 

At length her father, Frederic William, till now prince 
royal, ascended the throne, and as he is a prince whose character 
deserves to be known, the memoirs contain a great deal of inte- 
resting matter in relation to him. From the day of his corona 
tion Berlin was transformed into a great barrack; whoever wish- 
ed to please the new sovereign was obliged to put on the casque 
and the cuirass, and thus were formed those fine regiments 
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which his successor employed so advantageously. The most re- 
markable of them was composed of giants; a soldier who was no 
more than six feet high was almost regarded among them as a 
dwarf. Frederic William was extremely careful in recruiting 
it; he thought that all men above six feet belonged to him; he 
therefore seized them wherever they could be found; and it is 
not forgotten that respectable Italian priests, carried off by his 
orders, had the pleasure of mancuvering for several years at 
Pottsdam. These manceuvres occupied the king during the 
whole morning; he then dined in a family way, at a table which 
was served like that of any citizen of Berlin, and had no- 
thing beyond the absolute necessaries of life, and in the evening 
he kept a sort of tavern, where he smoked and drank, and got 
tipsy with his general officers. Such was the court of Frederic 
William king of Prussia. That of Lewis XIV, who was then 
still living, was, it must be confessed, rather more brilliant, but 
every king has his taste and his whims. 

The father of the princess Wilhelmina treated his children 
more severely than his soldiers. It would be difficult to count 
the canings and the fisticuffs wig) which he gratified his son, 
afterwards the great Frederic, who could never appear before 
the king without being beaten, or at least insulted. But it is 
perhaps thus that heroes are formed. The princess too had her 
full share of the brutal liberality of her father, who often struck 
her. She tells us that one day, “ he seized her by the hand, 
gave her several blows in the face with his fist, one of which 
knocked her over.” She was not oniy beaten by the king but 
also by Leti, who for her amusement threw a candlestick at her 
head one day. “I escaped,” says the poor thing, “‘ witha few 
contusions.’”’ What added to her misfortunes was the severe 
diet to which she was condemned, for she was literally dying 
with hunger. There was nothing on her father’s table but gar- 
den stuff so badly cooked that it disgusted her. Often indeed 
it was impossible to touch it, for after serving the other guests, 
Frederic William would spit in the dish, that his children might 
not break their fast. At other times he forced them to eat and 
drink what they disliked most, so that they returned in his fire 
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sence what they had just swallowed. In short, says the princess, 
my brother and myself became as poor as rats from mere inani- 
tion. Milk, coffee, and dried cherries were their only nourish- 
ment for several months. A little anecdote will complete this 
picture of the austerity of their fasting. She was at this time 
confined to her chamber by order of her father, who threatened 


to send her to Spandau. 


** One day” says she, ‘* as madame de Sonfeld* and I were sitting at table, 
looking sorrowfally at each other, and having nothing to eat but a soup of salted 
water, and a ragout of old bones, filled with hairs and all sort of filth, we heard a 
hard knocking at the window, and on jumping up in surprise to see what was the 
matter, found a crow with a piece of bread in its beak. She put it down when 
she saw us, on the sill of the window, and flew off. Tears came into our eyes 
at this incident. Our situation is miserable indeed, said 1 to my governess, since 
it moves even beings without reason; they have more compassion on us than men 
who treat us with such cruelty.” 

What tien had this wretched princess gained by being 
born in the bosom of greatness? The poorest peasant girl of 
Brandenburg was happier than the daughter of her sovereign. 
It seems that the education of the Spartans was soft and effemi- 
nate in comparison with that of the author of these memoirs. When, 
however, her docility gave satigf@ction, she was allowed the pleasure 
of being present at the great reviews, and of standing for five or 
six hours exposed to the rays ofa burning sun. More than thirty 
princes crowded to Berlin to enjoy this sight. On these occa- 
sions Frederic Wiiliam threw money out of the windows, and 
displayed a great deal of magnificence. Fourteen dishes were 
served up on table to regale all these princes whom he invited, 
and his numerous family. But his court was never more bril- 
liant, than when the czar Peter the great arrived with all his 
own. The details which the princess gives, prove that this in- 
tervicw had made a great impression on her. The czar, his 


wife, and all their court arrived by water at Mon Bijou, a coun- 


try seat of the queen, who had taken care to carry away a part 


* This was her new governess, Leti having been just dismissed. My God, 
said madame de Rokoule to the queen, who wished to keep her, “ Let that 
creature go. Your poer child is suffering martyrdom. I am afraid she will be 
brought to you one of these days with her arms broken, for she beats her like 
plaster; she runs the risk of being lamed every day.” 
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of the furniture, because she knew that the Russians broke 
every thing into pieces, wherever they passed. The king and 
queen met them at the water side. Frederic gave his hand to 
the czarina. When the czar landed, he said to the king, “ I am 
very glad to see you my brother Frederic.” Then coming up to 
the queen he offered to kiss her, but she refused. The czarina 
kissed the hand of the queen, and then introduced to her four 
hundred ladies of her train, who were chiefly German servants, 
who performed at the same time the functions of ladies, cham- 
bermaids, cooks, and washerwomen: almost every one of them 
carried in her arms a child richly clad, and when they were ask- 
ed if these children belonged to them, they answered, with a 
-curtesy, “ the czar did me the honour to give it to me.” It ap- 
pears that at this time their northern majesties were exceedingly 
prolific, for the princess elsewhere tells us, that at the death of 
the king of Saxony, it was calculated that he had had three hun- 
dred and sixty-four children, which is a great deal even for 
king. 

The czar was subject to convulsions, and being seated at ta- 
ble near the queen, had a slight attack, and began making move- 
ments and brandishing his knife, which frightened her so much 
that she jumped up. But the czar quieted her, and squeezed 
her hand with so much force, that she cried out with pain. He 
laughed with all his heart at this, and said gallantly, “ You have 
more delicate bones than my Catherine.” This Catherine too 
was worth seeing: 

“ She was small, and allin aheap. Very much browned, and without either 
air or grace; it was enough to see her to judge that she was of low extraction. 
From her style of dressing, ove would have taken her for a German comedjap. 
Her clothes had been bought at a slop-shop, made in the old style, and covered all 
over with gold and dirt. The tront of her petticoat was ornamented with precious 
stones, and the design of it was very singular. It consisted of a double eagle, the 
feathers of which were garnished with the smallest carrat, and very badly set. 
She had 2 dozen orders, and as many saints and relies tied along the trimmings 
of her dress, so that when she walked, one would have supposed, from their jing- 
ling, that you heard 4 mule.” 

After the departure of this grotesque court, the queen went 
to yisit Mon Bijou, where she found every thing so ruined 

that she was obliged to rebuild it almost entirely, 
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Had Berlin often presented such sights, the princess royal 
would have suffered less from ennui, but she did not see every 
day czarinas with four hundred such chosen ladies of honour. 
“ When these festivities were over, says she, we returned to our 
nothingness, and passed our days in fasting and retreat.” Then 
too the domestic squabbles resumed their course, and became 
more violent when her marriage was under consideration. A 
famous astrologer had predicted that she would be sought after 
by four crowned heads; those of Sweden, Russia, England, and 
Saxony. The prediction was accomplished, but she married 
neither of those princes. The queen, who belonged to the house 
of Hanover, desired nothing so much as to marry her daughter 
to the duke of Gloster. To this the king would willingly have 
consented, but the court of England prolonged the negotiation, 
till Frederic William became impatient at the delay, and carried 
off all the Hanoverians above a certain height. The king of 
England demanded reparation, but could not obtain it. In the 
meantime an ambassador arrived from tle emperor, who pre- 
sented to the king a great number of giants, and assured him, in 
the name of his sovereign, that every Hungarian of six feet and 
upwards, was at his disposal. This was taking Frederic Wil- 
liam by his weak side. He was sensible to so courteous an of- 
fer, cared no more about the king of England, and became the 
friend of the emperor. Though Austria sent giants, she did not, 
however, offer a husband to princess Wilhelmina. They there- 
fore turned their eyes to the king of Saxony. “ He was then 
Sifty years old, much broken for his age; the terrible debauche- 
ries in which he had indulged, had caused an accident in his foot, 
which prevented him from walking for any length of time.’* Such 
was the husband who was intended for a princess, who had not 
yet attained her twentieth year; but it was necessary to verify the 
prediction of the astrologer. Some unexpected difficulties, how- 
ever, broke a treaty which had just been concluded at Dresden 
in the midst of the most brilliant festivities. 

All these projects of marriage with crowned heads, or 
those which were hereafter to be crowned, having failed, the 


‘Jt was of him that it was said, when Augustus drank, all Poland was tipsy. 
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small sovereigns placed themseives in the ranks of her suitors, 
amargrave of Schwed, who did not at all suit the princess; a 
duke of Weissenfeld, who was not worth a farthing, but who 
drank as hard as Frederic William; and an hereditary prince of 
Bayreuth, who, without being beloved, or being a hard drinker, 
carried her off from his rivals. The queen made many efforts 
to get rid of this marriage, and renew the alliance with England, 
but the king had taken his side. ‘Besides he would be the mas- 
ter, and the wishes of his wife were never his own. “ We must,” 
he would often say, “ keefp the women under the ferule, or they 
will dance on the heads of their husbands.”’ He was, as we see, 
4 prince of an excellent understanding. 

The princess Wilhelmina, then, who had been on the point of 
marrying kings, or those who expected to be so, was at last uni- 
ted to une of those small sovereigns, who were considered at 
her father’s court as vassals. Frederic William, always grand 
and generous, had promised to do wonders for her; he was to 
give her the greatest advantages, and compensate, by a very am- 
ple dower, for the loss of a more distinguished rank. But yet, 
“ every thing being well bargained and counted down, there re- 
mained no more than eight hundred crowns for her sufifort.” 
It was, to be sure, very little; but after her departure, the king 
had her marriage contract given up to him, and finding that he 
had been too liberal, retrenched a part of this dower. This made 
her quit more willingly a city which so many causes had render- 
ed odious to her, and flattered herself with the hope of passing 
amore quiet and tranquil life in the small states of her father-in- 
law. At her entrance on the territory of Bayreuth, she was re- 
ceived with a truly solemn pomp, by all the immediate nobility, 
who complimented her, and made harangues much longer than 
she could have wished, for harangues are among the inconve- 
niences of greatness. With her usual dexterity in seizing what- 


ever is ridiculous, she has drawn a most amusing portrait of 
these nobles: 


“They had all visages such as would frighten children. Their faces were 
half covered with capsin the shape of wigs, in which a vermin as ancient as their 
own had established their domicil from time immemorial. These odd figures 
were set Off with clothes which did not yield the palm of antiquity tothe vermin, 
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as they were the inheritance of their ancestors, who had transmitted them from 
father to son. The greater part of these rags did not fit them, and the gold was 
so worn out that it could not be distinguished. This was, however, their dress of 
ceremony, and they thought themselves at least as respectable in these ancient 
rags as the emperor when dressed in those of Charlemagne. Their coarse man- 
ners exactly suited their accoutrements; one would have taken them for clowns; 
and to add to their charms, the greater part of them had the itch. I had all the 
difficulty in the world to keep from laughing at the sight of these figures. This 
was not all. Soon afterwards they presented to me originals of another kind, @ 
set of ecclesiastics, whose harangues I was still obliged to swallow. They had 
collars round their necks which were so large, that they seemed like baskets. 
The one who complimented me spoke through his nose, and went on so slowly, 
that I almost lost my patience. At last I got rid of this Noah’s ark, and sat 
down to table, where the first of the nobility were invited.” 


We must remember that these immediate nobles partook 
formerly of the sovereign power, and as they could make them- 
selves feared, the princess had been very much pressed to 
show them great attentions. This she did as well as she could. 
At dinner, therefore, she began a conversation on different sub- 
jects, but she could get from these automatons nothing but yes 
and no. Fortunately, however, she introduced the subject of 
economy. Ina moment all these charmirg faces opened, all 
their tongues were loosened, the wit of these personages dis- 
played itself, and an important discussion commenced. The 
question was, whether cattle in low grounds was finer or brought 
a higher price than those of the mountains. Some supposed the 
affirmative; others took the opposite side, and all of them dis- 
played acquirements which would do honour to the mem- 
bers of the agricultural society. They drank as they disputed, 
and drank so much that the immediate nobility got tipsy. The 
princess would have been very glad to be rid of this filthy gran- 
deur, for though she was as yet only on the borders of the states of 
Bayreuth, she might have easily gone in an afternoon’s excursion 
to pass the night at her capital. This, however, was not the in- 
tention of these gentlemen, who wished, on the following day, 
to present to her their respectable better halves. She was 
therefore obliged to pass the night in this fine castle of Hoff, 
the firincipal staircaise of which resembled a little wooden ladder. 
As the next day happened to be a Sunday, her royal highness 
was regaled with a very fine sermon, in which the preather, 
who was a protestant minister, passed in review all the mar- 
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riages that had taken place from the creation to the time of 
Noah. As he had no malicious intention, he called things by 
their names scrupulously, put dots over the i’s and omitted 
none of the most minute particulars. This caused a very great 
laugh from ail the German counts and barons, while the prin- 
cess andthe ladies blushed for shame. After this pretty ser- 
mon, they sat down to table; the Conversation was not less inte- 
resting, though the drinking was more copious than on the last 
evening. At the dessert these gentlemen who could scarcely 








stand, presented to the princess their very chaste spouses. 


“ They were in nothing inferior to their dear husbands. Figure to yourself a set 
of monsters with their hair dressed like chesnuts, or rather like swallows’ nests, 
with false hair full of dirtand filth. Their dresses were as antique as those of their 
husbands. Fifty bows of ribband of all colours relieved the lustre of them, while 
awkward and repeated curtesies accompanied all this luggage. I never saw any 
thing so comic. Some of these apes had been at court, and played the part of 
the coxcombs at Paris, giving themselves airs and graces which the others strove 
to imitate. Add to this the manner in which they examined us; nothing can be 
imagined more ridiculous and laughable.” 


The princess has a singular talent for caricatures, if she has 
not exaggerated, we must allow that in comparison with these 
ladies, the famous countess of Thunderdentronk, would have 
passed for a charming woman. 

The next day they set out for Geffres, where the margrave, 
who was waiting for his children, received them in a low tavern, 
where he assured them the emperor had passed a night. After 
supper, he conducted his daughter-in-law into his chamber, 
where he conversed with her for two hours. This margrave 
was a very learned personage, who knew by heart all Telema- 
chus, and all the Roman history of Amelot de la Houssaie. Un- 
luckily he had never read any thing else, and talked to her of 
them during the whole interview. The princess compares his 
long reasoningss to the old sermons which are read to put one to 
sleep, but they produced a different effect on her “ for she be- 
came sick, and would have fallen at full length, if the prince had 
not supported her.”’ Notwithstanding this indisposition she ar- 
rived at Bayreuth the 22d of January, 1732, and made her en- 
trance into that city, or that borough, under a triple discharge 
of cannon, for all these little princes of Germany would haye 
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cannon. A carriage, in which the gentlemen were placed, open- 
ed this brilliant march, that of the princess, drawn by six hack- 
horses followed, then came her ladies, then the waiting people, 
and six wagons of baggage. The margrave with his court, re- 
ceived his daughter-in-law at the foot of the staircase, and con- 
ducted her to her apartment, which must have been of a magni- 
ficent kind, if we may judge from the description of the princess. 

** J was introduced to it” says she, “* by along entry hung with cobwebs, 
and so filthy that the sight of it made me sick. I then entered a large chamber, 
the ceiling of which, though antique, formed its greatest ornament. The tapes- 
try of it had been, I believe, very fine in its time, but was now so old and dirty, 
that you could not guess what it represented without the help of a microscope. 
The figures were drawn as large as life, and the faces so full of holes and worm 
out, that they looked like spectres. The dressing room was adorned with dirt- 
coloured furniture, and along side of it was another chamber, of which the tapes- 
try, of green damask, varied, had an admirable effect. I call it varied, for it 
was in strips, and the linen appeared through it. [ went into my bed chamber, 
the whole furniture of which was of green damask, with worn out golden eagles; 
my bed was so fine and so new, that in fifteen days time, the curtains would have 
disappeared, for as soon as they were touched, they wentin pieces. This mag- 
nificence, to which I was unaccustomed, surprised me,” &c. &c. 

The margrave soon resumed the conversation of last even 
ing, which had been so disagreeably interrupted. He made a 
Jong dissertation on Telemachus and Amelot de la Houssaie, 
and would have made it still longer, if supper had not been an- 
nounced. The fare at Bayreuth was not worth much more than 
that of Berlin. “ There were ragouts a la diable, seasoned with 
sour wine, large grapes, and onions.” The princess was near 
fainting at the end of the repast, and withdrew to her apartment, 
which they had not had the attention even to warm, and the win- 
dows of which were in pieces. She suffered much all night, 
and had time to make sad reflections on her new situation, and 
this little court, where every thing wore the appearance of 
misery. She, however, loved her husband passionately, and his 
attentions and kindness were her only consolation. 

She might have consoled herself, too, in the society of her 
father-in-law. But the portrait she draws of him, proves that 
he was by no means a favourite. 


** His false physiognomy excited no prejudice in his favour, and may be rank- 
ed with those which promise nothing. He was extremely thin, and knock kneed; 
he had neither air nor grace, though he endeavoured to give himself both. His 
disordered bedy contained a very limited understanding, yet he knew his own 
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character so little, that he thought himself very sensible. He was polite without 
possessing that ease of manners which seasons politeness. Infatuated with self 
love, he spoke of nothing but his justice and his great art of governing. He wish- 
ed to pass for a man of firmness, and even prided himself on it; yet in fact he 
had a great deal of timidity and weakness. He had no application t: business. 
Reading Telemachus* had spoilt his understanding. His conduct was a mixe 
ture of high and low. At one time he played the emperor, and made himself 
ridiculous; at another he descended to forget his dignity. His greatest fault, how- 
ever, was his love of wine; he drank from morning till night, and probably this 
contributed to weaken his understanding.” 


Such was the margrave, against whom she seems really to 
have many causes of complaint. If she solicited a favour, she 
was sure of a refusal, and money she did not dare to ask, though 
“ she was so froor that she had not enough to buy adress.”’ She 
laments much her unhappy situation, yet in the midst of her com- 
plaints she still finds means to enliven her readers, by very plea- 
sant descriptions. Such is her account of the festival of St. 
Georges, on which the margrave, in imitation of the great po- 
tentates, conferred the order of the Red Eagle with royal pomp. 
On that occasion he stood up, very richly dressed, by the side 
of a table, on which he rested one hand, to ape the etiquette of 
Vienna. He even attempted to counterfeit the emperor, and af- 
fected a grave and majestic air, to inspire respect. He inspired 
none, however, in the princess, who found the ceremony so ludi- 
crous, that she could scarcely preserve her gravity. She advan- 
ced with the hereditary prince, and were the first admitted ta 
the audience; after which came the princesses, her sisters-in- 
law, and then the rest of the company. When the margrave 
had been overloaded with compliments, he conferred the order 
on two knights, to whom he addressed a discourse worthy of the 
occasion. At length they sat down to dinner. The princess 
could not remain there an instant, as the smell of the meats al- 
most suffocated her, but in the evening she learnt that before 
the company separated, every one, except her husband, the 
prince, was dead drunk. 

This event, in some measure dissipated the ennui of the 
princess; but the emperor of Bayreuth, conferred the order of 


* These lines are italicised, says the French critic, in order to give a new ar- 
gument to madame Genlis, whe has so pleasantly declared herself the enemy of 
Fenclon. 
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the Red Eagle only once, and after this ceremony was over, his 
little court was still more tiresome than before, and the princess 
became perfectly disgusted with it. An oppoftunity offered of 
making a journey to Berlin, and she seized it with avidity in 
spite of the disagreeable recollections which her stay there 
must have excited. Her father, the king, received her coldly 
enough. 








** Ha! ha!” said he, ‘‘ here you are, Iam very glad to see you. You are very 
much altered. How I pity you. You have not even bread to eat. If it were 
not for me you would be obliged to beg,” and yet he did not give her a farthing. 
“* T too am buta poor man. Iam notina condition to give you much, but I'll do 
what Ican. TI will give you ten or twelve florins ata time, as my affairs will per- 
mit, and this will be still something to relieve your misery. Then turning to the 
queen, you, madam, will make her a present of a dress, for the poor thing has 
not a shift on her back.” 


Discontented with both her father and mother, the princess 
lost no time in returning to Bayreuth. But there she found a 
new subject of complaint. The niece of her governess had, by 
her charms, seduced the old margrave, who wished to marry 
her. He now passed whole days with his mistress, making the 
most sentimental declarations, and finding new pleasures con- 
stantly in her society. To appear younger he very carefully 
brushed up his wig. If he was obliged to absent himself, the 
love letters circulated. 

“ These letters” says the princess, * were of the most tender kind, but so 
common place as to make one sick. All his views tended only to marriage, love 
being quite disengaged from the business. ‘Tis last declaration might be very 
true, for he was so worn out, that he had only skin and bones left, and was trou- 
bled with dise«se in all its forms.” 

This did not, however, prevent him from appearing charm- 
ing in the eyes of his lover, who calculated very well the advan- 
tages she would derive from such a marriage. The princess, 
on her side, did every thing she could to prevent the union, but 
her efforts would have been ineffectual, had her father-in-law 
lived longer. He wasted away sensibly, till he could no longer 
leave his bed, and the physicians did the rest. 

Frederic William died about the same time, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son. The margravine of Bayreuth, hoped that a 
brother, who had received from her so many proofs of sincere 
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friendship and unbouded attachment, would be anxious to give 
her marks of his gratitude. The event did not justify these ex- 
pectations, for the king forgot the debts of the prince royal. To 
increase her afflictions, the margrave became faithless to her, 








and jealousy, an evil to which she had been till now a stranger, 
poisoned those years of her life, which should have been the hap- 
piest. Here finish the first part of the memoirs of the princess. 
Ladies who engage in this species of writing, are often reproach- 
ed with occupying themselves too much with their persons. 
Thus the memoirs of mademoiselle de Montpensier are truly the 
accounts of a miss, who mentions public and private events, 
only as she plays her little part in them, and are filled with de- 
tails of festivals and fashions, and disputes of etiquette, prece- 
dence, and genealogy, and other trash of that sort. There is 
something of this too, in the memoirs of the princess of Prussia, 
but the dose is not so strong. Blessed with a more solid under- 
standing than that of mademoiselle de Montpensier, and percei- 
ving that the public would not feel a very lively interest in the 
economy of her head dress, and the colour of her robes, she has 
not occupied herself exclusively with her Jittle face, but at- 
tempted to make us acquainted with her father’s court, and to 
draw caricatures of Bayreuth and its neighbours. 





AMERICAN GALLANTRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A narrative of the particulars of the capture of major-general Prescot, and his 
aid-de-camp, major Barrington. 


In the month of November, A. D. 1776, a detachment of Bri- 
tish troops took major-general Lee prisoner, by surprise. Hay- 
ing a very high opinion of the general’s abilities, I was resolved, 
if ever an opportunity offered, to surprise a major-general of the 
British army, with the view to procure his exchange. In the 
month of December, the same year, the enemy took possession 
of the islands of Rhodeisland, Connanicut, and Prudence. I 
being then in the service of this state, was ordered to the post 
at Tiverton, where J used the greatest endeavours to gain intel- 
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ck 
ligence of some British officer of the same rank with major-ge- 


neral Lee, whom I might surprise, and thus effect an exchange 
of that great man. On the 20th of June, 1777, a Mr. Coffin 
made his escape from the enemy on Rhodeisland, and was brought 
to my quarters. When asked where major-general Prescot 
quartered, he said at the house of Mr. Overing, on the west 
side of the island; and being requested gave a description of the 
house. I now entered very seriously upon the plan of surprising 
gencral Prescot, in his own quarters. A few days after this, a 
deserter came off the island, who gave the same intelligence 
as Mr. Coffin. I couid not yet enter fully on the enterprise, 
there were so many obstacles presented themselves. The troops, 
as well as myself, were not long inured to service, and never had 


a == 








attempted an enterprise of this sort; and I was sensible if our 
plan should be blasted, that my country would reprobate my 
conduct as rash and imprudent; but after some considerable 
struggle with these difficulties, I determined to throw myself 
into the hands of fortune and make the attempt. I communi- 
cated my plan to colonel Stanton, the then commanding officer 
at this post, and requested his permission to put it in execution. 
He very readily gave me liberty to go and attack the enemy 
when and where I pleased. I then selected several officers in 
whose abilities and secrecy, from a personal acquaintance, I 
could confide. I then asked them if they were willing to go 
with me on an enterprise, but where and for what particular en- 
terprise I could not then inform them. They all consented to 
go. The names of the officers are as follows: Ebenezer Adams, 
captain of artillery; Samuel Philips, captain; James Potter, lieu- 
tenant; Joshua Babcock, lieutenant; Andrew Stanton, ensign; 
and John Willcocks. The next step to be taken was, to procure 
boats, which was attended with some difficulty, as there was but 
two at our post; however, in two or three days we obtained five 
whale boats, and had them fitted in the best possible manner. 
All was now ready, except the men, who had not been procured, 
for fear it should create suspicion. As I wished to have them 
all volunteers, the regiment was ordered to be paraded. I then 
thus addressed them: Brother soldiers! I am about undertaking 
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an enterprise against the enemy: I wish to have about forty vo- 
lunteers; and those who dare to risk their lives with me, on 
this occasion, wil] advance two paces in the front. At this the 
whole regiment advanced. I then thanked them for their wil- 
lingness to go with me; but as it was not necessary to have the 
whole regiment, beginning on the right, I went through the re- 
giment, and wheneyer I came to a soldier who understood row- 
ing, and on whom I might depend, I chose him out from the 
others. Having thus obtained the men, and all things in readi- 
ness, we embarked on the 4th of July, with an intention to pro- 
ceed to Bristol. After we got into Mount Hope bay, there 
came on a heavy storm of thunder and rain, by which I lost sight 
of all the boats but one; the two boats which were not separated 
pushed on with all speed and landed at Bristol] at 10 o’clock at 
night, being the 5th. I went to the commanding officer’s quar- 
ters, where there was a deserter, who had just made his escape 
from Rhodeisland; taking him into a private room, I ques- 
tioned him concerning the enemy’s position, whether there had 
been any alteration in the British encampment within a few days: 
he said there had not. I then asked him where the commander 
in chief quartered; he very much surprised me when he an- 
swered, in the town of Newport. I asked him if ever he went 
with such a guard as a sergeant and ten men to the west part of 
the island; he told me he had not. I again asked him if he knew 
of such a guard being detached from the grand parade every morn- 
ing at eight o’clock, he said he did. I was now very well con- 
vinced that part of what he said arose from his ignorance of the 
quarters. At eight o’clock the other boats joined us. I then took 
the officers with me on a small island (called Hogisland) in plain 
sight of the British encampment and shipping, where, after we 
had viewed them some time with a glass, I thus addressed them: 
Gentlemen, the enterprise which I have projected, and which I 
want your assistance to execute, is this: to go on to the island of 
Rhodeisland, surprise major-general Prescot, at his own quar- 
ters, and bring him prisoner to the main. The officers, who 
knew nothing of my intention seemed somewhat surprised. I 
gaye them all the intelligence which had been obtained, the si- 
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tuation of the house where the general quartered, the part each 


must act, and, in short, every particular of the intended enter- 
prise; the officers then very readily consented to what I had pro- 
posed. After giving them the most solemn charge not to com- 
municate to any one the least hint of our enterprise, we return- 
ed to Bristol, where we staid till the 6th, at night, when about 
nine o’clock, P. M. we embarked, and crossing Naraganset-bay 
landed on Warwick-neck, from whence we meant to take our 
departure for the island. On the 7th, the wind came into the 
E. N. E. which brought on a storm, and retarded the execution 
of the plan. On the 8th, the weather was fair, but there were 
several new obstacles which hindered our going. The next day, 


— 








being the 9th, the weather promising, every thing appeared to 
invite us to the enterprise. The boats were now numbered, and 
every one assigned his boat and seat: to every boat there was 
one commissioned officer, besides one with me. Night now came. 
About nine o’clock, P. M. I formed my little party, consisting 
of forty-one men, officers included, into a circle, and thus ad- 
dressed them: My fellow-soldiers! I think it my duty, before 
you proceed on our intended enterprise, to make you acquainted 
with it, with the importance and danger of it; to be brief, my 
pian is to go on to the island of Rhodeisland, and marching to 
mayjor-general Prescot’s quarters, to make him prisoner. I wish 
not to deceive you; the enterprise will be attended with danger, 
and it is probable some of us may pass the shades of death be- 
fore it is accomplished. I will not ask you to encounter any 
hazard but what I shall be exposed to equally myself. I 
pledge my honour that in every difficulty and danger I will take 
the lead. I paused for a moment, when they ali with one voice 
cried out, we will go, we will go. I then said: Soldiers: you 
must be sensible how much the success of our enterprise de- 
pends on the strictest attention to orders: I intreat you not to 
have the least idea of plunder, for if that has overthrown the 
greatest armies, what will it do with us, who are but a hand- 
ful’ I charge you not to utter a syllable; and when you come to 
the boats let each one place himself in his own boat and upon 
his own seat: if there is any one in the party who has been so 
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imprudent as to furnish himself with any spirituous liquors, I 
order him to leaye them. I must entreat you, as you regard your 
lives and honour, that you keep yourselves cool, and at the same 
time be firmly resolved to face every danger that shall attend us 
in our present undertaking. I doubt not, if you succeed, that your 
country will reward you; if not, you will be rewarded in the 
eternal world, for we are endeavouring to get him who is bound 
in prison, viz. general Lee. As this may be the last time I ever 
shall have an opportunity of addressing you all, I offer up my 
sincere prayers to the great Disposer of all events, that he will 
be pleased to smile on our intended enterprise; if consistent 
vith his will, may success attend us, and each one be returned 
to his friends. After this address we proceeded to the shore. 
I directed the commanding officer at this post to keep a look 
out, and if he should hear three distinct muskets to come on to 
_ the north end of Prudence to take us off, for we had reason to 
fear that the men of war would send out their boats and cut us 
off from the main. We were now come to our boats; that I 
went in was posted in the front, with a pole about ten feet long 
and an handkerchief tied to the end, so that my boat might be 
known from the others and that none might go before it. We 
went between the islands of Prudence and Patience, in order 
that the shipping which lay against Hopeisle might not disco- 
ver us. We rowed under the west side of Prudence till we 
came to the south end, when we heard the enemy on board the 
ships cry out all’s well.. When we were within about three 
quarters ofa mile of Rhodeisland we heard a great noise, like the 
running of horses. This threw a consternation over the minds of 
the whole party; but no one spoke, as I had given the most positive 
orders not to have a syllable uttered. Thinking on the matter 
for a moment, I was sure that the enemy could not have the 
least Knowledge of our design, and concluded it must be horses 
running as they often would do. We now pushed for the shore. 
There was a man left to each boat to keep them ready for a 
push, for we expected that the enemy might try to impede our 
retreat. The party being now ready, we marched with the 
greatest silence in five divisions to the house whére the general 
“VOL, VIII. 2K 
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quartered. The entrance into it was by three doors, on the south, 
the east, andthe west. The first division was to attack the south 
door, the second the west, the third the east, the fourth to guard 
the road, the fifth to act on emergencies. We left the guard- 
house on our left, and on our right was a small house where a 
party of light horse quartered, in order to carry orders from the 
general to any part of the island. When we opened the gate of 





the front yard, the sentinel, who stood about twenty-five yards 
from us, hailed who comes there? we gave no answer, but con- 
tinued marching on. There being a row of trees between us and 
the sentinel, he could not so well discover our number: he 
again hailed who comes there? we answered, friends; friends 
advance and give the countersign. I spoke as though in a great 
passion, and said we had no countersign, have you seen any de- 
serters to night? This had been previously contrived as a decoy, 
which had the desired effect; for before he suspected us to be 
enemies we had hold of his musket, told him he was prisoner, 
and if he made the least noise he should be instantly put to 
death. We asked him if general Prescot was in the house. He 
was so frightened, that at first he could not speak; but at last, 
with a faultering yoice and waving his hand toward the house, 
he said yes. By this time, each division having got its station, 
the doors were burst open. We first went into a chamber 
where we saw a Mr. Overing, the general was not there; we 
went into another chamber where Mr. Overing’s son was. He 
said the general was not there. I then went to the head of the 
stair-way and called for the soldiers without to set the house on 
fire, for we were determined to have the general dead or alive; 
on this we went below and called for general Prescot; we heard 
a volce saying, what is the matter? I proceeded from whence 
it came, and entering a room, saw a man just rising out of bed, 
and clapping him on the shoulder, asked him if he was general 
Prescot, he replied yes, sir; I told him he was my prisoner, he 
rejoined, I acknowledge it, sir; I desired him to hurry; he re- 
quested he might stay to put on his clothes; I told him very 
few, for our business required haste. In the meantime, major 
Barrington, the general’s aid de camp, finding the house was 
attacked, leaped out of the window, but by the time he was to 
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the ground was secured a prisoner. After the general had slip- 
ped ona few clothes we marched for the shore. We desired 
the general to put one arm over my shoulder and the other over 
one of the officer’s, that he might go with the greater ease and 
despatch. Major Barrington and the sentinel were kept in the 
middle of the party. In a little time we came to the shore. 
The general seeing the five small boats, and knowing in what 
manner the shipping lay, appeared much confused, and asked 
me if I commanded the party, I told him I did: he said I hope 
you will not hurt me; I assured him, whilst in my power, he 
should not be’injured. Before we got into the boats we put on 
the general’s coat, for as yet he had on only waiscoat, breeches 
and slippers. We were very soon seated in our boats, the ge- 
neral in No. 1. After we had gotten a small distance from the 
shore, we heard three cannons and saw three skyrockets, which 
was the signal for an alarm. It was fortunate for us that the 
enemy on board the shipping could not know the cause of it, 
as they might with ease have cut off our return to the main. 
We proceeded on till broad day-light, when we landed at War- 
wick-neck, the place from whence we took our departure, hay- 
ing been gone six hours and a half. The general, when on 
shore, turned towards the island, and beholding the shipping, 
said to me: Sir, you have made a damned bold push to night; I 
replied, we had been fortunate. We went to the nighest house, 
where the general and his aid-de-camp were asked if they would 
rest themselves with sleep, which they did. In the mean time, 
we sent to Warwicktown for a horse and chaise, with orders 
to the tavern-keeper there to procure the best breakfast possi- 
ble for the general and his aid-de-camp, and sent an express to 
major-general Spencer, at Providence, communicating the suc- 
cess of our enterprise. It was not long before the arrival ofa 
coach, which general Spencer had despatched to conduct the 
general prisoner to Providence. I accompanied them and re- 
lated to general Spencer the particulars of our successful expe- 
dition. He was pleased to express his approbation in the 
strongest terms. It is unnecessary to add, that the principal 
object of the enterprise was afterwards effected, in the exchange 


of general Prescot for general Lee. 
WiriiaM Barton. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
DESULTORY OBSERVATIONS ON POETRY. 


Tue following observations are submitted to the public, not 
as containing any thing very new, or otherwise remarkable, but 
with the hope that they may contribute to the entertainment of 
the readers of the Port Folio. 

Poetry has been termed the language of passion. It is so; 
but it might, with still greater propriety, be called the language 
of ignorance. Ignorance magnifies, elevates, decorates, or de- 
forms the object of its attention: it is not compelled to walk in 
the paths of propriety, or bounded by the limits of probability. 
But, when knowledge appears, all that was wonderiul ceases; 
nothing is left that can awaken the passions, or stir up lively 
emotions in the mind. The objéct is scen in manifest connexion 
with its causes, relations, and consequences; and we immedi- 
ately turn aside, satiated, to look for something that will give 
exercise to our powers, and free scope to our imaginations. 

Burke has observed, that every sublime image must be 
attended with obscurity. The same observation may be made 
with regard to poetry in general. Nothing must be accurately 
defined, or described with the precision of truth; and the more 
extravagant and wild the similitudes, metaphors, and hyperboli- 
cal expressions, so much the more poetry there is in the compo- 
sition, if knowledge be prevented from entering into the mind 
to destroy the illusion. The poctical spirit escapes exactly in 
proportion to the amount of knowledge that gains admission 
Taste gradually refines, and composition becomes correct; but 
the vis foetica, which transported the uncultivated mind, is dis- 
sipated for ever. 

There was once, no doubt, much poetry in the canticle where 
Solomon describes the beauties of his mistress, by comparing 
her head to mount Carmel; her hair to “a fock of goats that 
appear from mount Gilead;”’ her eyes to the “/fish-fools in Hesh- 
bon;”’ her teeth to “@ flock of sheep; her nose to the “ tower 
of Lebanon,” and her neck tothe “ tower of David, builded fa: 
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an armory, whereon there hung a thousand bucklers, all shields 
of mighty men.” But when Milton attempts to describe the first 
and loveliest of women, what kind of comparisons does he use? 
An improved taste seems to compel him to leave the regions of 
certainty, and to-wander far in quest of vague and indefinite re- 
semblances: 


Grace, Ke. 


Every one must observe the extravagance of the compari- 
sons made use of by the ancients, when examined agreeably to 
the principles of modern criticism. If, therefore, we admit the 
progression of knowledge among men, it will follow, that the 
time will come, when there will be hardly any such thing as a 
_ legitimate similitude. For the taste of a succeeding generation 
will fastidiously reject the comparisons of the generation pre- 
ceding, until criticism will reject every thing as puerile but a 
plain statement of facts. If we could tell when that time would 
come, we might there fix, with tolerable precision, the era of the 
extinction of poetry, in every subject where the passions are not 
concerned. 

There is no poetry in truth. Our curiosity prempts us to in- 
vestigate; but, as soon as we had made a discovery, we desert 
what we have found, and search after something that is un- 
known. However, as long as men continue to be agitated and 
blinded by their passions, there will be abundant matter to exer- 
cise the ingenuity of poets. 

Love, hatred, fear, hope, joy, grief, kc. agitate the mind, and 
produce that ignorance and blindness which is so favourable to 
poetry. 

Love throws a mist over the senses, and multiplies unceas- 
ingly the illusions which govern the mind. The object of its 
adoration, though a mere earthly woman, becomes a goddess, 
endowed with all the attributes of a celestial spirit. Her person 
is etherial; her actions and deportment are graceful and divine; 
nature, distressed, mourns in her absence; the flowers are re- 
viyed in her presence; her frowns inflict torments and death, 
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and her smiles confer the blessings of heaven. Could every 








thing be seen exactly as it is, did every feature wear its natural 
appearance, there would be very little scope for the excursions 
af the muse.—Hatred distorts every feature of the object of its 
aversion; it enlarges and multiplies his faults, and diminishes or 
annihilates every virtuous qualification —lTear magnifies every 
cause of apprehension, and surrounds itself with imaginary mon- 
Sters. It mistakes the crowing of a cock for the sound of a 
trumpet, and a rustling among the leaves for the approach of an 
army. It extinguishes hastily the appearances of hope, and per- 
ceives, in the advances of succour, the approach of an enemy. 
Hope revives the fainting heart with delights in expectation, 
and strengthens the weary limbs with refreshments not received. 
Though the traveller is ready to faint in the deserts of Arabia, it 
raises his spirits and invigorates his powers, by the exhibition of 
cool shades, clear fountains, and gardens of pleasure at a dis- 
tance. Joy is a poetical intoxication; it vents itself in pindarics 
of delirium and extravagance. 

All our thoughts, in the first stages of infancy, are imbued 
with poetical enthusiasm. The novelty of every object, and our 
ignorance of natural cases, heighten, in many cases, our delights 
into raptuyes. We see the ever-flowing river, and wonder 
whence it comes. Our superiors inform us that it flows from 
the mountains. The green summits of the distant mountains 
afford another subject of delightful amazement: they seem to 
kiss the azure vault of the sky, and heaven and earth, gods and 
men, mingle in our minds in the most éntrancing confusion. 

Dr. Akenside, in his Pleasures of the Imagination, supposes 
that he viewed the rainbow with more delight, after he had stu- 
died the Newtonian theory of light; but we are inclined to think 
that his muse must have led him into an error: 


——Nor ever yet, 
The melting rainbow’s vermil-tinctur’d hues 
To me have shone so pleasing, as when first 
The hand of Science pointed out the path 
In which the sun-beams, glancing from the west, 
Fall on the watry cloud, whese darksome veil 
Involves the orient. 
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Did not Akenside, when only two years of age, derive more 
pleasure from the sight of the rainbow, than after his mind had 
imbibed the principles of philosophy—Almost every one who 
attends to his own feelings, in the different periods of life, will 
answer readily in the affirmative. 

Philosophy has given a deadly wound to the genius of poetry. 

Eripuit Jovi fulmen, viresque tonandi; 

Et sonitum ventis concessit, nubibus ignem. 
It has destroyed the seven heavens, and dissipated the airy habi- 
tations of the gods. It has broken to pieces the spangled vault, 
which was supposed to be as hard as “a molten looking-glass,” 
and scattered the stars through the dreary regions of the “ vast 
inane.” The muse can no longer ascend uf to heaven, or go 
down to hell; for these terms are destroyed by philosophy. True 
it is, she has left a fearful object to occupy our attention—unli- 
mited space. But this can never become the subject of poetry, 
because it is, in its own nature, Incapable of exaggeration. Be- 
sides, the ignorance that is favorable to poetry is not that scep- 
tical ignorance which arises from the extent of our knowledge 
and the consciousness of our limited capacities; it is that blind 
credulous ignorance which believe that its own dreams are reali- 
ties, and that the fables of superstition are undeniable truths, 

All attempts to describe the nature and attributes of Deity 
must, of necessity, fail, because there is no possibility of exag- 
geration, because there is nothing in nature that can be used as 
a comparison, and because we can give him no mode of action 
that will not strike every mind as a degradation. 

Modern travellers and navigators have contributed power- 
fully to annihilate the entertainment and pleasure derived from 
the works of the poets. They have sailed every sea, traversed 
every continent, and visited islands the most remote and ob- 
scure. There is no mountain sufficiently high to be accounted 
the habitation of immortals, no island for Calypso, nor gardens 
for the daughters of Hesperus. Even the credulous cease to 
believe in the existence of those giants, dwarfs, and monsters, 


which formerly gratified their curiosity and awakened their: 


astopishment. 
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Spirits are not supposed to walk at midnight round the graves 
which contain their dead bodies, nor do we any longer believe 
that the moonlight is enlivened by the music and dances of fai- 
ries. Enchanters, necromancers, and magicians, who formerly 
acted so conspicuous a part in ancient story, are not now tole- 
rated to make their appearance. And those powerful genii, be- 
nevolent and wicked, created by the fervid imaginations of the 
people of the east, flourish only in the land which gave them 
birth. 

An epic poem seldom succeeds, unless in a barbarous or 
semi-barbarous age; it must be, at least, before the general dif- 
fusion of philosophical knowledge. Homer, to give animation 
to his battles, could introduce his gods; but a modern poet can 
have recourse to no such expedient. The Greeks had, proba- 
bly, as little doubt of the existence of Neptune and Apollo, as 
they had that Troy was besieged and taken by Agamemnon and 
his allies. What superior beings can a modern introduce, to 
give interest to his epic? for, as an ancient critic has said that 
some species of machinery is absolutely necessary, he must have 
recourse to something greater than man. Milton has rashly 
exhibited the Divine Being himself as taking a part in the 
action, promising, threatening, and discussing knotty questions 
in divinity. A complete failure was the consequence. Who 
can read this part of his poem, without being astonished at its 
absurdity, or shocked at its manifest impiety? Huis angels are 
brought forward with great judgment, by taking advantage of 
the traditionary belief that a third part of the heavenly powers 
were driven from their seats of glory in heaven. Michael and 
his angels fought against the dragon, and the dragon fought, 
and his angels, and prevailed not; neither was their place found 
any more in heaven, &c,” By taking advantage of our faith in 
this passage, he has given an interest to the wars of the angels 
which they could, in no other manner, have obtained. Yet we 
find it difficult to conceive how these spirits could fight with the 
weapons of mortals, or contend after the manner of men. But, 
as angels are no longer employed as messengers to the children 
of Adam, as they are no longer believed to influence the affairs 
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of the world, no modern poet would be justified in allowing them 


to take a part in heroic achievements. They may make their ap- 
pearance incidentally, by way of similitude, or other ornament, 
but nothing further. Who would venture to lend assistance to 
his hero, by the sword of Michael, or snatch him from danger 
through the friendship of Gabriel? We have already mentioned 
that magicians, however potent, must be excluded; and none but 
a Shakspeare must introduce a witch or a Caliban. There is, 
probably, faith enough left in the world to permit the rising of a 
ehost in an episode; but this ghost must not perform any manual 
operation, or become a principal actor in the poem. The guar- 
dian genii of states are very dull personages; and whenever 
Columbia or Britannia is mentioned, it excites an inclination to 
doze. 

A modern poet, Mr. Barlow, makes Hesper (a fabulous ex- 
istence) the grand manager in his Columbiad. This new god 
is elegantly described; but we take no interest in his actions. 
His appearance excites no emotion; nay, it casts a chill damp 
over the whole succeeding narrative. And when we find him 
tearing up a pine by the roots, and breaking loose the ice in the 
Delaware, we feel a violent attack of that incredulous disgust 
which is mentioned by Horace. Frost may be personated with 
some propriety; but what concern has the evening star with the 
breaking up of the ice’ Gnomes and sylphs are insufferable, 
unless they are introduced playfully; and nothing is so cold and 
tiresome as allegorical beings. From these considerations we 
are ready to infer, that the age of epic poctry is past, unless the 
critics will consent that machinery shall be considered as no 
longer essentially necessary. 

The idea of a philosophical poem appears to involve a contra- 
diction. What has light to do with darkness—philosophy with 
poetry? The muse delights to clothe herself in the many-co- 
loured mantle of fiction, and thus impose upon the enchanted 
eyes of the ignorant. If philosophy come forward, and tear off 
the robe, and take away the magical wand, what remains behind 
of the goddess? Philosophy begins with some incontrovertible 
axiom, and proceeds, slowly, to deduce unavoidable conse- 
VOL. VII 31 
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quences. If poetry be allowed to approach, and draw off the 
attention of the reader by her fantastical illusions, of what use 
are the labours of the sage? Every one must admit that a man 
whose mind is stored with poetical images, who suffers his eyes 
to follow every meteor dancing in the regions of fancy, cannot be 
well calculated for the investigation of truth; nor can the staid 
philosopher, whose business it is to strip off every delusive ap- 
pearance, and draw forth the naked truth from her seclusion, 
be agitated by the wonder-working frenzy of the poet. We 
would not, however, forbid the muse sometimes to put on the 
long gown and philosophic beard of the sage, if it contribute to 
her amusement, or the entertainment of the public; but we can- 
not think highly of the patient inquirer into nature, who spends 
his time in turning syllogisms into verse. When shall we see 
a mathematical poet, one who wastes his days in jingling the 
Elements of Euclid into rhyme. 

Professor Stewart, in his Philosophical Essays, professes his 
belief that ‘‘ the pleasures of the imagination, as well as the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, are to be ranked among the blessings for 
which we are indebted to the progress of society;”’ and he fur- 
ther adds, that he “can enjoy tales of wonder with as lively a 
relish as the most credulous devotee, in the superstitious times 
that gave them birth.” 

We have noticed these remarks, as they appear to militate 
against our observations, and mean merely to ask a question, by 
way of reply. How can these tales interest us? or, How can 
they be wonderful, if they do not command some portion of 
belief? (*t) 
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HINTS ON EDUCATION, BY DR. CHARLES NISBET. 


Written soon after his arrival in America, and about the time of his entering 
on the duties of principal of Dickinson College. 


TueE business of a schoolmaster is to teach the principles of 
grammar, that of a humanist is to point out the beauties of the 
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classics, to teach history; antiquities and criticism, so far as they 
relate to the authors he explains to his pupils. 

The schoolmaster must receive his scholars when they offer, 
and divide them into classes according to their capacities and 
time of study, which increases his labour in proportion to the 
number of these classes. 

The fewer classes that a school consists of, the greater wiil 
be the progress of the scholars, and the labour of the master 
proportionably less. 

If all the scholars enter at the same time, and proceed to- 
rether, as is the custom of some great schools, the attention of 
the master would be less divided, and the scholars would receive 
ereater benefit from his instructions. 

A schoolmaster instructs by extempore and repeated admo- 
nitions; a humanist by premeditated and continued discourse, 
which his pupils are supposed to be desirous to retain, and com- 
mit to their memory. 

If an able schoolmaster is appointed professor of the Greek 
and Latin languages, he can spare only as much time for his 
higher classes, as the others leave vacant, and it seems impos- 
sible in the noise of a school, to call the attention of youth to 
the beauty of a metaphor, or the propriety of an expression in 
the classics. 

Nothing can be more false than to imagine that the pro- 
eress of boys in their studies depends on the length of time that 
they attend the school; most of the time being ordinarily spent 
in dissipation, and impatient longings for the time of dismission, 
in spite of the labours of the most skilful masters. 

When boys are kept long in the school, they leave it with an 
exulting joy, and a resolution to give themselves no more trou- 
ble about their lessons, till they are obliged to enter it again, 
and the longer their confinement has been, this joy will be the 
greater. 

Boys in school are with difficulty kept to their lessons under 
the eye of their master; but when his attention is necessarily 
confined to one class, the others feel themselves at liberty to do 
what they please. 
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While boys need the eye of their master to keep them to their 
studies, it is impossible that they should make any progress in 
the studies of humanity: far less can they profit by lectures in 
philosophy. 

The university of Paris at its first foundation, contained only 
two professors, one of Latin and the other of Greek. But at that 
period, young men did not apply to these studies, till they were 
of full age, and capable of being taught by lectures. 

The university of Edinburgh, as I have been informed by a 
learned professor of that seminary, had, at its beginning, only a 
principal and a professor of divinity, who drew their students 
from other seminaries, after they had passed their courses of 
philosophy. Other masters were added, in process of time, whose 
Jearning and diligence gave celebrity to the university, though 
their salaries are very small to this day. 

But as this college is not intended as a rival to any of the 
other seminaries in America, and as the attendance of students, 
and the rewards of teaching cannot be great in a new country, it 
will be necessary for the trustees to use all proper means to in- 
crease their funds, and to choose proper masters for carrying on 
the studies of such as are already entered, or may in future en- 
ter this college. 

Without pronouncing any censure on other seminaries, it may 
be affirmed, that the business of education is better managed by 
distinct teachers of particular branches of science, than by tutors, 
whose labour is bestowed in common, and whose diligence can- 
not therefore be traced in the progress of their pupils. 

The private application of the students and the pertinent ad- 
vices of their masters in their lectures, must be of far greater 
use to them, than a multiplicity of lectures, and tedious attend- 
ance, which often produce weariness, and an aversion to study. 

One hour’s teaching at a time, on any branch of science, will 
contribute more to the instruction of youth, and exciting them 
to diligence, than three or four hours of dismal attendance on a 
tutor, who must be as wearied, and as much ata loss what to 
say as his pupils. The practice and success of the most celebra- 
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ted universities in Europe, afford a sufficient illustration of this 
position. 

The practice of the English universities who teach by tutors 
is not to be pleaded against that of other seminaries; because in 
England there are many encouragements to study, which are 
not to be found elsewhere. Students on exhibitions and charita- 
ble foundations, can afford to remain long at the universities, 
where, by the help of their large and noble libraries, they attain 
the learning and skill of celebrated professors, and may expect 
ample livings in an opulent church, in the gift of their pupils. 
But it must be obvious to every one, that no such advantages and 
rewards of study exist in America, and therefore no such well- 
qualified tutors can be expected. 

As the study of geography, chronology, and history, are much 
in request in the present age, and may be attended by students, 
even before they enter on a course of philosophy, it will be high- 
ly proper to elect an able teacher of these, even before the phi- 
losophy classes are formed. 

The time of attendance, after leaving the grammar school, 
may be four years: the first for the critical study of the Latin and 
Greek, geography, and the first six books of Euclid: the second 
for algebra and the higher parts of the mathematics: the third 
for logic, criticism, ancient and modern history: the fourth for 
natural and moral philosophy, with the elements of natural ju- 
risprudence. . 

Every professor, by being elected to téach a distinct branch 
of science, will have occasion from year to year, to attain great 
experience in teaching, and to improve and enlarge his lectures. 
Whereas if the same person is appointed to teach different sci- 
ences, his lectures must be confused and imperfect to the last 
degree. 

No corporal punishment Should be inflicted on students after 
leaving the grammar school. But their errors should be core 
rected by small fines, or private and public admonitions. 
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CLASSICAL LITERATURE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Vos exemplaria Greca nocturna versate manu, versate diurna. 
OF THE GREEK COMEDY. 


Ir is necessary that we should distinguish three epochs in 
Greek comedy. The first, which very much resembled the an- 
cient scenic representation, preserved, and at the same time, ex- 
ceeded its licentiousness. The o/d comedy was nothing more 
than a satirical dialogue. They named the objects of attack, and 
held them up without scruple to public ridicule. This sort of 
drama could only be tolerated in an unruly democracy, such as 
prevailed at Athens. It is only in a multitude, devoid of princi- 
ple, without discipline or education, that the slanders of calumny 


can be publicly encouraged and protected; because the people 
have no fear, and there is nothing to restrain them from the ma- 


licious satisfaction which they enjoy when let loose against the 
objects of their hatred or jealousy. It is a sort of vengeance 
which they exercise against their superiors; because civil equa- 
lity, which consists only in an equality of political rights, does 
not destroy the moral, social, and physical inequalities that are 
established by the hand of nature; and nothing in the social or- 
der of things can place the knave on a footing with the fool, or 
assign the same rank to stupidity and genius. 

At length the evil consequence of this practice was perceived, 
and it was forbidden by law to designate any person by name, 
upon the stage. But the writers of the day were unwilling to 
relinquish the easy and certain advantage which they possessed 
in the gratjfication of the feelings of malignity; and they depict- 
ed real transactions, under fictitious names. Satire lost nothing 
by this thin disguise; it constituted the second era in the history 
of the comic stage, and these drags are ranked in the middle 
comedy. They required new restraints; and the comic poets were 
prohibited from representing real persons or known and actual 
occurrences upon the stage. The inventive powers were then 
called into action; and it is in this third epoch that we must seek 
the rise of legitimate comedy. It is here that we distinguish 
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Menander, the founder and the model among the Greeks, as 
Epicharmus was among the Sicilians. The memory of Menan- 
der is still preserved, but time has destroyed his writings. He is 
only known to us by the imitations of Terence, who borrowed 
many of his pieces from him, with which he enriched the Roman 
stage. 

Aristophanes wrote fifty-four comedies, of which only eleven 
remain, and these are to be placed-in the first rank, or, old comedy. 
Eupolis, Cratinus, and himself, are the most celebrated authors in 
this walk of the drama. The Romans were acquainted with their 
writings, as we learn from Horace, Neither they, nor the wri- 
ters in the two succeeding classes, have descended to our time: 
we only know that there were a great number of them. Aristo- 
phanes alone, and he but in part, has escaped this general wreck. 
We know nothing of him, excepting that he was not born at 
Athens, which entitles him to greater praise for his Attic style, 
so generally accorded him by the ancients; this purity of diction 
being peculiar to the Athenians; and it was owing to this excel- 
lence that Plato himself, the disciple of Socrates, derived so much 
pleasure from his writings. We should certainly rely upon the 
Greeks on this head, and particularly on Plato, who was so good 
a judge, and so little to be suspected of partiality in favour of 
his master’s enemy. But, setting aside this merit, which is al- 
most lost to us, because the graces of familiar dialogue are, of 
all others, the least apparent in a dead language, it is difficult, in 
reading this author, not to agree with Plutarch, who thus ex- 
presses himself in a parallel between Menander and Aristophanes: 

‘¢ Menander understood the art of adapting his style and pro- 
portioning his tone to all characters, without neglecting the 
comic and without burlesquing it. He never lost sight of na- 
ture, and in fluency and flexibility of expression he has not been 
surpassed. It may be said, that he is always consistent with him- 
self, and yet varying as occasion requires; like a limpid stream 
which runs between two unequal and meandering rivers, follow- 
ing their windings and yet preserving its own course. He writes 
like a man of genius, like a man of social feelings; his page may 
be read, represented, and committed to memory; it will please 
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in all countries, and at all times; and while we peruse it, we are 
not surprised that he is considered as excelling all others, of his 
own age, in the elegance of his language, whether in conversa- 








tion or in writing.” 

Such praise as this must augment our regret for the loss of 
his writings; and the opinion of Plutarch is corroborated by the 
circumstance, that these characteristics are precisely those of 
Terence, who took Menander for his model. But the same wri- 
ter speaks very differently of Aristophanes. “ He outrages na- 
ture, and addresses the populace rather than good men; his style 
is a mixture of continual inequalities, he soars even to bombast, 
descends to vulgarity, or trifles into buffoonery. In his language 
we cannot distinguish the father from the son, the citizen from 
the peasant, the soldier from the villager, the master from the 
valet. His impudence can only be supported by the lower order; 
his salt is bitter, sour, and sharp; his pleasantry generally con- 
sists in a play upon words, gross equivoques, and allusions, at 
once distorted and licentious. With hit cunning becomes ma- 
lignity, familiarity is vulgarity; his raillery rather deserves a hiss 
than a laugh, and his gayety is impudence. In short, he did not 
write for the sensible and virtuous, but to afford food for envy, 
depravity and debauchery.” 

Notwithstanding the opinion of Brumoy, who finds too much 
severity in this language, we cannot deny that a perusal of Aris: 
tophanes justifies this character in all its parts. The only objec- 
tion that can be advanced against it is, that the author has neglect- 
ed to state the merits which might be put against these defects; 
by which we might ascertain the reason of his popularity among 
the Athenians. I acknowledge the difficulty of conveying this idea 
of his excellence. To seize the spirit of Aristophanes, the me- 
mory should be able to recur to the history of that age, and be 
fam:liarly acquainted with the principal persons of Athens, as 
we are with those of our own day. This knowledge must always 
be but imperfect, on account of the lapse of time, which has de- 
stroyed innumerable traces. Nevertheless, those who have stu- 
died the idiom and the history of the Grecks sufficiently to read 
Aristophanes, can comprehend a great part of him, and compre- 
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us to perceive where he is weak and teaches us where he is de- 
fective. For, why is he so difficult to be understood, while we 
dwell with delight on the pages of Terence, of whose city we 
have not a more intimate knowledge than that which we possess 
respecting Athens? It is because Aristophanes described the indi- 
vidual, and Terence portrayed nature. For this reason the pieces 
of the one are only personal or political satires, parodies, and alle- 
gories,—things but of momentary interest; the pages of the other 
are exhibitions ofcharacters, vices, absurdities and passions, which 
vary, to a certain degree, in their exterior forms, but which essen- 
tially belong to every age. In short, Aristophanes was a mere sa- 
tirist, and Terence, as welk as Menander, was really a writer of 
comedy. There is, between them, the same difference that exists 
between a comedian and a bufloon—between him who can do no 
more thancounterfeit,and him who possesses the talent ofimitatign. 
How great is the difference between these arts! He who coun- 
terfeits takes a mask; he can only amuse you in proportion as 
you are acquainted with the original, and cannot amuse you long. 
But he who imitates, presents a picture which will always please, 
because nature is the model, and all the world is the judge. Let 
us go further and compare the copier with the limner; this is 
granting much, for there is a still wider difference between them. 
Shall I pay much attention to the portrait of one whom I have 
never known; aman who has been dead for a century—espe- 
cially if it be no more than a caricature or grotesque figure? Cer- 
tainly not. But a picture in which I can read characters, situa- 
tions, the heart—always possesses attractions, even when I am 
unacquainted with a single person whom it represents. This is 
the foundation of these arts. I can fancy myself in ancient Rome 
at a rehearsal of Terence. I see a young man enter, who is agi- 
tated; he is in transports, and walks with a hurried pace: “ What 
shall I do? Shall I go, or remain? Alas! I have not fortitude to 
adhere to my resolute determination, no longer to submit to 
abuses, caprices, and rebuffs! She drives me fram her—she 
beckons me—and, I fly! No, no; not if she should entreat me 
herself with prayers!’? I know not whe it is that speaks, but I 
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say to myself, this is a youth who is very much in love. Imme- 
diately my feelings are excited, and J am attentive; and I com- 
prehend the remainder of the piece,—which is in the same spirit, 
—with no less facility than pleasure. 

{ transport myself to Athens, and I imagine myself, not a man 
of the present day, but a Greek of one of the colonies of Asia 
Minor, in the time of Pericles. I have entered the Panathenon 
for the first time, with many others who are equally curious, at 
the festival of Minerva, which is celebrated every five years. I 
know, that at this period, they exhibit scenes from the tragedies 
of Sophocles and Euripides, and the comedies of Aristophanes 
and Eupolis, which attract all Greece. I promise myself great 
pleasure; for the Athenians are celebrated as excellent critics, 
and their poets sustain a brilliant reputation. I arrive just in time 
to see the Iphigenia of Euripides. I weep—I am enchanted— 
and I exclaim, How happy are the Athenians who boast this 
wonderful man! Next they announce a piece by Aristophanes, 
and I expect to laugh extravagantly. I see two slaves enter, and 
the people cry out, ha! look at Demosthenes—observe Nicias.— 
What do you say? these are slaves, they wear the badges of ser- 
vitude; and Demosthenes and Nicias are two of your generals— 
brave men, of whom fame speaks loftily.—Yes, but look at the 
masks: they exhibit Demosthenes and Nicias. But why do you 
clothe your generals inthe garments of slaves? It is a fiction. You 
shall see. Well, very well—but I came to see a comedy and not 
to unravel enigmas. The piece commences. Let us listen. {I 
translate faithfully. | 

‘“! Demosthenes. Alas! alas! miserable creatures that we are! 
may the heavens confound this Paphlagonian (bursts of laughter.) 
whom our master has lately bought, so unluckily for us. Since 
this plague has entered the house, we are beaten all day. 

Nie. Ah! may this villanous Paphlagonian perish with his lies. 

Dem. Poor comrade, how do you find yourself? 

Nic. Very bad—like yourself. 

Dem. Come then, let us sing the complaint of Olympus, 
(They then sing a well known air by the musician Olympus) 
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Alas! alas! why should we spend our time in unavailing com- 
plaints? would it not be better to find some means of protection? 

Nic. Aye, but what can we do? Speak. 

Dem. Speak thyself, that I may be relieved from my embar- 
rassment. 

Nic. No, by Apollo, do thou speak first, and I will follow. 

Dem. Cannot you find some means of imparting to me what 
I wish you to say? 

Nic. I have not courage. Let us see, however, if I cannot 
address you aptly, and after the manner of Euripides. 

Dem. Oh! none of your Euripides and gardeners.” (4 long 
jit of laughter.) 

Whilst it continued, I asked whether this Euripides, whom 
they ridiculed, was not the author of the play, which had just 
drawn forth my tears, and which had been so much applauded. 
—Yes, it is the same. He is the son of a gardener. (I am asto- 
nished; but the piece goes on.) 

“Dem, Rather seek some little air—ah! a farewell song —that 
we may quit our master. 

Nic. Say all that would follow, without so much preparation 
~—let us run away. 

Dem. Aye, aye, let us run away. 

Nic. Add but a syllable, and say we wild fly. 

Dem. We will fly. 

Nic. Very well.” 

(Here my ears are struck with the most gross obscenities, 
and stale jokes, worthy only of the lowest rabble, which I should 
never expect to hear among decent men, much less among woe 
men. I ask if this be the good taste of the Athenians, or the 
Attic style so boasted? But let us proceed.) 

“ Nic. The best thing that we can do, will be to take refuge 
near the statue of some divinity. 

Dem. What statue? Do you believe then, that there are Gods? 

Nic. To be sure, I do believe it. 

Dem. For what reason? 

Nic. Because they torment me more than i deserve.” 
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Dem. I am of your opinion.”” (Here I admire the manner in 
which the Athenians speak of the gods upon the stage.) 

“Vic. Let us talk of something else, 

Dem. Yes, shall we tell the spectators what is the matter? 

Nic. Well done: but let us inquire whether it will give them 
any pleasure.” (They clap their hands, and I am surprised at 
finding that the spectators take part in the representation. ) 

“ Dem. I will relate the story to them.—Our master is an 
old man, vicious, choleric, a bean-eater, nervous,—a Pnycean, 
fond of the bar, and somewhat deaf. At the last kalends, he pur- 
chased a slave, a Paphlagonian currier, an impostor, an arrant 
backbiter. This currier, knowing the humour of his master, has 
acquired an influence over him by flattery, caresses, praise, and 
deceit. People, he says, go to the bath, when you please, take 
this cake, eat, breaktast, receive your three oboli: shall I give 
you any thing to eat? Then he takes what each has brought and 
gives it to our master. To conclude, the very pie which I have 
baked, is taken from me, and given to the old man.” (Here the 
laughter and plaudits are redoubled. I¢ is much worse when the 
Paphlagonian, the tanner, appears.) Cleon, Cleon! they cry aloud, 
Cleon!—Who, Cleon! the general who rendered such an impor- 
tant service in taking the island of Sphacteria, and in relieving 
your besieged garrison in Pylia?—Yes, it is the same person.— 
Really you treat your poets and generals very well. However, I 
hear it to the end, and without comprehending any thing. Eve- 
ry thing is as obscure and inexplicable as the beginning. It isa 
series of grotesque farces, in which every one appears to see 
fngenuity, and which to me is an impenetrable mystery. The 
Paphlagonian slave becomes drunk and falls asleep on a hide. 
While he slumbers, they steal his orac/es from him, for he is an 
impostor who always has his pockets full. These oracdes indi- 
cate that a cook shall take the place of the tanner. They do not 
fail to produce one, with a portable store, containing victuals 
ready cooked. Demosthenes and Nicias persuade him that he is 
called by the heavens to be governor of Pnycea. At first he has 
some difficulty in believing it: but he is at length persuaded, and 
commences a dispute with this impostor, as to which of them 
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best understands the art of wheedling the old man. This play of 
buffoonery continues through three acts; the cook prevails and 
drives off his rival. I beseech my neighbour to have compassion 











on a stranger, and explain to me this mystery, in which J do not 
see a word to laugh at.—Nothing, he answers, is more simple, 
and I will enable you to comprehend it. The author of this piece 
is the mortal enemy of Cleon, who has denied to him the rights 
of citizenship; and not without justice: for it is not certainly 
known to what country Aristophanes belongs. He has taken 
great pains to get out of the scrape, and promises himseif to 
take his revenge, by using his ordinary weapons; that is by 
bringing Cleon upon the stage, as he formerly did with Socrates. 
There is this difference, that Socrates is an honest and worthy 
man, though somewhat visionary, and that Cleon is an intriguer, 
who has found means, we hardly know how, to ingratiate him- 
self with the people. His expedition to Pylos gave him great 
eclat; but he owes more to fortune than merit. Before he ar- 
rived to take the command, Demosthenes had made some pro- 
gress in the business, and Cleon had nothing to do but reap the 
reward of his ability and skill. This is the meaning of the allu- 
sion to the Pylian pie, which had been baked by another, and 
stolen by him. This is the explanation of the allegory. He is 
called a Paphlagonian, not because he is a native of Paphlagonia: 
it is a play upon words, signifying that he has a loud voice.* He 
is called a tanner, because that was his trade originally—Oh! 
that is the reason why such frequent allusions are made to hides, 
and that so much laughter is excited when they are mentioned. 
—Certainly; it is one of the best jokes in the piece.—Indeed, I 
must believe that the author thought so, as he recurs to it so 
frequently.—You see the whole of it. The Pafhlagonian, who has 
supplanted his two fellows, near the person of the master, is 
Cleon, who has found out the art of taking the places of Demos- 
thenes and Nicias, and of obtaining from the Athenians the re- 
wards which they had earned.—Then this old dotard who is 
ridiculed so much throughout every scene, represents the Png- 
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ceans’—No, it is the Athenians, ourselves: #vvZ is the name of 
the place where we hold our meetings. Oh! this Aristophanes 
is a fine fellow. Did you observe that he himself played under 
the mask of Cleon?—What, is it the custom for your writers to 
perform parts in their own plays?—No, there is no instance of 
it: but as none of our players would dare to assume the robe of 
Cleon, and irritate so powerful an enemy, he was compelled to 
do it himself. Is not this what you call patriotism?—Certainly 
it shows great hatred towards Cleon. But what has Euripides 
done to him?—He is a disciple of Anaxagoras, the friend of So- 
crates: and Aristophanes equally dislikes all three of them, be- 
cause they despise his comedies; they never come to see them, 
but say openly, that they are scandalous farces. These philoso- 
phers are not fond of pleasure.—But you’do not love each other, 
as you are so fond of those parts in which you are ridiculed. 
Oh, yes, provided they make us laugh. Not long ago, Aristo- 
phanes amused us at the expense of Pericles.—What! the great 
Pericles, whose name is so highly revered all over Greece, and 
even in Asia, and to whom your republic, at this day, is indebted 
for all its splendour and power?—We are under great obligations 
to him, it is true; but it is for that very reason that we admire 
the spirit of the man who spares no one more than another. This 
is the very essence of republican equality. These great per- 
sonages would become overbearing if our Aristophanes did not 
teach them reason. One of the great privileges of liberty consists 
in laughing at those who render us services; but, at the same 
time, we do not hold them in the less estimation. Deo you think 
that the pleasantries of Aristophanes, prevent us from weighing 
the merits of Pericles, Euripides and Socrates? After all, who 
has amy right to complain, when we claim no exemption for 
ourselves? You see what a portrait he draws of the old man, the 
eater of beans.—-Now you remind me of that, to what does this 
reproach allude?—What! do you not know that in our assem- 
blages, where we give our suffrages, we make use of beans for 
that purpose, and that we generally carry them in our teeth? — 
No, indeed, I did not know that.—But you have not then com- 
prehénded any part of the piece?—-Not much; and what you have 
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told me, I must confess, has given me much regret.—-You have 
lost a great deal. It is full of piquant strokes; every word con- 
tains some allusion to the character of Cleon. For instance, it is 
he who gave the people three oboli for the right of presence at 
the assemblies instead of two, to which they were entitled for- 
merly. For this reason the slave says, take your ¢wo or three oboli, 
Do you not see the artfulness of the writer’—Yes; I conceive 
that this may amuse you. You know your Cleen by heart; you 
see him every day; you live with him. But of what consequence 
to me, are all these sarcasms against him? And why would you 
have me rack my brain to comprehend these dark allusions of 
your Aristophanes?—But he did not write for you. Who shall a 
dramatic poet seek to please, if it be not his own fellow citizeng? 
—But when he undertakes to give pleasure to others, in his way, 
he should have nothing that is vicious, and perhaps no one would 
wish it were better. He entertains you according to your taste; 
but this taste may change, and your children must amuse them- 
selves rather less than you did with the Pylean pie, and the hide 
of Cleon. I believe that Euripides, this son of a gardener, as 
Aristophanes ingeniously calls him, has established himself on a 
much more durable foundation. I shall not be surprised, if, in 
the ages that are to come, and among other nations, he be not 
still esteemed as a great poet; and your Aristophanes, if he should 
reach posterity, will be placed in no higher rank than a satirist, 
who succeeded in the easiest of all writings, and who, in the per- 
son of Euripides, has slandered a man that was born to write for 


all ages. 
(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Analysis of the labours of the class of mathematical and physical sciences of the 
Imperial Institute, during the year 1811.—Natural Philosophy and Chymistry, 
by M. le chevalier Cuvier, perpetual secretary. 


CHYMISTRY. 


Brack and Wilcke* have ascertained, that evaporating bo- 
dies absorb a considerable quantity of heat; and that the body 


* In the orignal, Blake and Wilke. The French have a strange propensity 
to mispel proper names, particularly English, Arthur Young somewhere com~ 
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272 SCIENCE. 
exposed to evaporation is cooled, in proportion as the evapora- 
tion is quicker: on the other hand, it is well known that evapo- 
ration is retarded by atmospherical pressure, and goes on in 
vacuo, in proportion as the vacuum is more perfect. 

Mr. Leslie, of the royal society of London, has devised a 
method of assisting the vacuum, by placing under an air pump 
some substance strongly attractive of humidity, which by ab- 
sorbing the vapour so soon as it is formed, indefinitely accele- 
rates the production of it: and he has thus succeeded in pro- 
ducing adegree of cold so rapid and intense, that water freezes 
in a few minutes, whatever may be the temperature of the at- 
mosphere. The substances employed for this purpose, are 
concentrated sulphuric acid and muriat of lime. 

Messrs. Clements and Desormes, two young chymists, have 
been employed in determining the limits of this process, and 
the economy of which it is capable. By calculating the quan- 
tity of caloric, contained in aqueous vapour, and the quantity of 
fuel necessary to produce a given quantity of vapour, they have 
ascertained that it requires little more than one part of fuel 
(charcoal) to reinstate (redesiccate) the absorbent of vapour 
Which has served to freeze five hundred parts of water. Hence 
one hundred pounds of ice will only cost one pound and a few 
ounces of charcoal. ‘The effect may be increased, by prevent- 
ing the access of heat from without; by rendering the receiver 
an imperfect conductor of heat, as when made of two plates of 
polished metal separated by an interval of atmospheric air.t 


—_—— 
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This process is particularly advantageous in the evaporation 
of humid substances, for we avoid by this means the action of 
fire, which more or less alters the substances themselves. 


plains of his French translator, ascribing his writings to M. Astor Jionge. I once 
heard honourable mention made in the assembly in a report of Hasenfratz, whom 
Thad frequently met, of the citoyen Gaupée: on inquiring I found it was myself 
who was meant. Mr. Sharp, the surgeon, is called by La Metherie M. Charp; 
and the late Dr. Taylor, of the Adelphi Society of Arts, formerly of Manchester, 
is dignified by M. Quatremere d’Isjonval, as le chevalier Charle Tadkos, celebre 
manufaeturier de Manchester. 

{ If, instead of metal, the external vessel were dry pine, lined with flannel}, 
it would be an improvement. Volatile alkali (spiritus salis ammoniaci) not being 
manufactured in this country in a large way, that 1 know of, the muriat of lime, 
which is the refuse of that process, and to be had for little or nothing in England, 
is searce here. 







































Our late colleague, M. Montgolficr, had already conceived 
the plan of drying the juices of plants, particularly of grapes, 
by means of the air pump; and he had ascertained that by again 
mixing it when so dried, with water, he could bring it to a state 
of fermentation and obtain good wine. But the labour was too 
great: while on the principles of Mr. Leslie’s experiment, the 
presence of an absorbent was equivalent to the continual action 
of the pump. 

To prevent the congelation of the juices thus submitted to 
the process, M. M. Clements and Desormes, in the Annals of 
Chymistry for October, 1810, have given a description of a ven- 
tilator previously to be applied. The air pump is brought into 
play, when the ventilator can produce no more eflect. 

Every body will comprehend the great utility of this new 
method of preserving alimentary substances, diminishing their 
weight and bulk, enabling us to convey even fermentable bodies 
in full perfection to distant places, for domestic uses, for the 
army, and for the navy. " 

The same chymists propose the application ofthis method 
to the drying of gunpowder, which may thus be ile without 
the aid of fire, and without danger.* 

They have also been occupied by experiments on eyapora- 
tion on the common principles; and have found out a method 
of doubling the effect of a given quantity of fuel, on a solution. 
All that is necessary is, to make the vapour expelled from the 
first portion of the liquor pass into and through the second, to 
which it gives out its acquired caloric, and thus half performs 
the subsequent process. But the distillation of brandy has been 
the most improved by the modern discoveries on heat and eva- 
poration; which have extended their beneficial consequences 
throughout the southern provinces of France. This has been 
brought about by the late Edward Adam,f distiller at Mont- 


* Professor Leslie hearing of these suggestions of Messrs. Clement and Desor- 
mis, has thought fit to vindicate his prior claim to the uses to which his discovery 
can be applied, in a letter to the editor of the Caledonian Mercury, and the editor 
of the Phil. Mag. (March, 1812), declares that he heard Mr. Lesiie state the va- 
rious important uses to which this process might subserve, while in London, in 1811. 

} This discovery is neither more nor less than what has been in use in almost 
every distillery in Pennsylvania for several years, and is described by Kraft; aud 
VOL. VIII. 2.N 
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pellier. His process consists in heating a great part of the 
wine intended to be subsequently distilled, by means of the 
brandy which arises in a state of distillation from the still which 
is at work. The brandy thus distilled over, is made to give out 
part of its caloric to the wine next in order to be distilled,* and 
then being conducted through various tubes cooled with cold 
water, it condenses in the last refrigerator in the state of spirit 
of wine. Hence, instead of procuring a liquor of 19°,+ from 
which, by successive distillation, spirit of wine of various 
strength is procured, a spirit of any given strength may be pro- 
cured atonce.{ Morcover the old still was run but twice a day, 





while Adams ran his eight times, and procured one sixteenth 
more of spirit from the same quantity of wine. He also saved 
two fifths of the fuel employed, three fourths of the labour, and 
his liquor was free from empyreuma. It is no wonder that a 
process holding out such manifest advantages, should be spee- 
dily adopted; fos those who rejected it must in time have been 
ruined by their ignorance and obstinacy. M. Isaac Berard has 
improved this process, and M. Duportal, chymist at Montpel- 
lier, has presented to the class an exact description of this new 
method, which has since appeared in print. 

It is essential to remark here, that the first idea of heating 
fluids by steam belongs to count Rumford,§ a foreign associate 


forms, I believe, but upon what pretensions I know not, a part of his patent appa- 
ratus for distilling. ‘The tube through which the spirit passes when distilled off 
in the singling still, is carried through the wash intended for the next distillation, 
and contained in a vessel placed over the still. Hence the wash performs part of 
the business of the flake stand or worm tub, and is heated usually to about 150° of 
Fahrenheit, which is so much time and fuel saved. There is no difficulty in run- 
ning Kraff’s still a dozen times a day; and this is very trifling compared to the 
Scotch still, which can be run four hundred times in the twenty-four hours, and 
of which many descriptions have been published. 

* The French now use Celsius’s, or the Centigrade Thermometer, whereof 
the point of congelation of water is at zero or 0, and the boiling point at 100. 
Hence 26 degrees of the centigrade thermometer, will answer to about 79 of 
Fahrevheit, and 15 degrees of the centigrade, to 59 of Fahrenheit, making but a 
difference of 20 degrees of Fahrenheit between the freezing and boiling points of 
the concentrated prussit acid. 

¢ See note p. 273. 

+ This forms part of the patent apparatus of Messrs. Dimond & Co. which a 
few years ago was at work on the road leading from Philadelphia to the Woodlands, 
Hamilton-village; but with what success ! know not. 

§ Since the heating of the dye-vats at Leeds and Halifax, in Yorkshire, by 
steam, on count tuimford’s principle, several patents have been taken out in Eng- 
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of the class; who published it in London, in 1798. It is thus 
that a mere general principle, which appears at first without use 
or consequence, as an abstract truth, is capable of enriching a 
province.* 

Count Rumford, who has made so many useful discoveries 
in natural philosophy, and who has particularly studied the uses 
of fire and fuel, has presented the class this year with several 
disquisitions on light. After having described various new 
forms of lamps, candles, and tapers, free from the common in- 
conveniences, he has attempted to solve the important question 
on which philosophers have differed for the last century, namely, 
whether light be a substance emanating from the illumined bo- 








dy, or a motion impressed by such a body on an imperceptible 
surrounding fluid, expanded through space? 

As a given quantity of a given combustible, disengages du- 
ring its combustion the same quantity of heat, it ought, accord- 
ing to count Rumford, to disengage also the same quantity of 
light, if light were contained in it, after the same manner that 
heat is. For those philosophers that do not consider heat as a 
substance, agree that it is a force, a power, concentrated in a bo- 
dy, and which disengages itself in equal quantity as it was there- 
in contained, like the recoil of a spring. On the contrary, if 
light be nothing but a motion impressed on the ether, by means 
of the vibrations of the burning body, its quantity may be pro- 
portional not to the quantity of combustible consumed, but to 
the vivacity with which the combustion takes place; and parti- 


tand for distilling by steam; none of which have any pretensions to be supported 
as the invention of the patentees. Two or three years ago I tried the experiment 
on a seale suiliciently large to ascertain that the process was effectual and econo- 
mical. All that is necessary is a tight and strong boiler and cover, with a safety 
valve that can be loaded with about one atmosphere. Lately, some Newengland 
itinerant adventurers have been levying contributious in the middle and southern 
states, by selling patent rights for distilling by steam; and by an apparatus which 
I believe has in no instance sueceeded. 

* It is so with many other chymical inventions. Black’s discovery of the pro- 
digious absorption of heat in the formation of vapour, led to Beulton and Watt's 
improvements on the steam-engine, or rather Mr. Watt’s. The discovery of 
oxymuriatic acid by Scheele, has greatly contributed to the enriching of Manches- 
ter and Nottingham: and Dr. Bancroft’s discovery of the tinctural qualities of the 
bark of the North Amercian black oak, has contributed so much to the cheapness 
of yellows, olives, grays, lilacs, &c. on printed cottons, that it has prodigiously in- 
creased the export from England. , 
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cularly to the length of time occupied in the heating of each 
particle to the degree required to impress the necessary vibra- 
tion on the particles of surrounding ether. Having experiment- 
ed according to these ideas, with lamps and with candles, he 
has found that the Aeat disengaged in a given time, is propor- 
tional-to the quantity of oil or of wax consumed; while the quan- 
tity of /ight furnished in the same time, varies to an astonishing 
degree; and principally depends on the size of the flame, which 
also retards the cooling of the combustible substance. The 
wick of a small taper for instance, gives sixteen times more 
light than a common candle in burning the same quantity of 
wax, and in heating to the same degree the same quantity of 
water. Hence whatever augments the heat, increases the light: 
a discovery which leads to resulis truly astonishing. 

Count Rumford, who had long known from former experi- 
ments, that every flame is transparent with respect to another 





flame immediately beyond it, has combined these two discove- 
ries. Having constructed lamps, wherein several flat wicks 
were placed parallel to each other, and thus mutually protected 
each other from being cooled, succeeded in making them give 
out light equal to forty candles; and he thinks this effect has ne 
bounds; which may become of the utmost importance in the 
management of public light-houses: for hitherto it has not been 
found practicable to carry the intensity of light beyond certain 
limits; since by enlarging too much the wicks that admit a dou- 
ble current of air, their light becomes diminished, owing to cir- 
cumstances which the experiments we have just related, suffi- 
ciently explain.* 

What we just now explained of the cooling of bodies by eva- 
poration, forms a particular case of that law, which indicates that 
all expanding bodies absorb heat, and all condensing bodies give 
out heat. This law admits of some exceptions which have been 
long known and explained;+ such as that of nitre, which under 
many situations preserves a large portion of heat, whose effects 

* Count Rumford has explained the mechanism of his lamps in three papers 
read at the Institute: but I have not met with them yet. ; 


+ I know of no such explanation. The heat on the explosion of gunpowder 
can be accounted for by the oxygen contained in the nitric acid of the nitre. 
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become sensible during the inflammation of gunpowder: but 
there are also exceptions depending upon causes more obscure. 
Such is that which M. Thillaye, professor at the Imperial Ly- 
ceum, has made us acquainted with. 

The mixture of spirit of wine with water is always accom- 
panied with an increase of temperature, and a condensation 
greater than that which is indicated by the mean specific gravity 
of the two separate fluids: and this condensation explains the 
phenomenon of the heat given out. 

But M. Thillaye has found, that when the alcohol is weak, 
the mixture gives out heat indeed, but rarefies instead of con- 
densing. He has constructed tables founded upon these expe- 
riments, by which it appears that alcohol of ,9544, begins to 
exhibit rarefaction on mixture; which is at its maximum when 
the alcohol is at ,9688, and mixed with one part and a half by 
weight of water, and the increase of temperature is at 2°. 

The opposite case is, that ef condensation which gives out 
no heat but produces detonating substances, such as gunpowder. 
One of the most terrible kinds of gunpowder is that wherein 
oxygenated muriat of potash is substituted for nitre, or nitrat of 
potash. It is also one of the most dangerous; for simple per- 
cussion, without friction, occasions it to detonate. Nevertheless, 
use has been made of it for the priming of guns; for as it does 
not stand in need of any spark to inflame it, the effect required 
never fails to be produced. M. Page has invented platina 
touch-holes for this purpose, but as the slightest friction in- 
fiames the powder, it is dangerous to employ it even with this 
precaution. 

Messrs. Botte and Gengembre haye searched for a powder 
which should preserve the property of inflaming by a blow, 
without inducing the danger of spontaneous explosion; and af- 
ter a number of trials they have discovered a powder possessed 
of these requisites. It is composed of 54 parts in 100 of super 
oxyginated muriat, 21 of common nitre, 18 of sulphur, and 7 of 
powder of lycopodium. It requires a blow from a very hard 
body, and what is singular, is, that the portion immediately 
struck detonates, while the contiguous particles inflame without 
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detonation, or explosion, so that the powder is free from danger. 
Hence it is of importance, as it facilitates the use of a process, 
which may be safely employed_upon itself. 

The researches of chymists on the means of supplying for 
internal consumption the scarcity of imported articles, continue 
to be made with all the zeal which the invitation of government 
is calculated to inspire. 

Our colleague, M. Deyeux, has published instructions for 
the cultivation of the beet root, to render it more abundant in 
sugar. M. Zanetti has presented experiments on the saccha- 
rine quality of the juice of maize (zea mays: Indian corn). M. 
Delongchamps, physician at Paris, has made several essays on 
the juice of the garden poppy, compared with Turkey opium; 
and has found that the juice exuding through incisions made in 
the capsule possesses, when dried, exactly the same properties; 
that the expressed juice of the capsules (dried) is but of haif the 
strength; and the extract of the leaves and stalks, of but one 
fourth of the strength. The first alone exhibits that intoxicating 
odour, on which the baneful effects of opium are believed to 
depend. 

M. Chevreul, assistant naturalist at the museum of natural 
history, has been at work upon pastel,* to assist those who are 
desirous of substituting it for indigo, in the blue vat, and of ma- 
king it resume the place of which the latter substance has de- 
prived it: or rather he has made this interesting plant the object 
of researches still more general, tending to bring to perfection 
the processes of vegetable analysis. He has shown that the 
fecula of pastel contains a kind of wax combined witha green 
resin, or vegeto-animal matter, and an indigo in a state of dis- 
oxygenation, but which can easily be oxygenated. The filtered 
juice afforded him a surprising variety of substances, leading to 
the conclusion that what have been considered as the immediate 


* Pastel. This is Woad. Isatis. Glastum. Dr. Thompson in his chymistry, 
v. 5. p. 276. 3rd edition, gives the name of Woad to the Reseda luteola, or the yel- 
low dye used by the callicoe printers for their finer yellows, and grown in York- 
shire (why not in Pennsylvania’). But this is not woad, but weld, or wold: La 
Gaude. 
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principles of vegetables, will admit of further decomposition 
into substances still more simple. 

The same chymist has presented a similar investigation of 
logwood, wherein he finds fifteen different principles, of which 
the most remarkable is the campechium; and to this is owing its 
tinging property. Campechium, is of reddish-brown colour, with- 
out taste or smell; it crystallizes, and gives out on distillation 
animal products; it combines with all the acids. and salifiable 
bases, and forms, with the first of these, red or yellow combina- 
tions, according to the quantity of acid employed; and with the 
last, combinations of a bluish violet colour, which may answer 
still better than syrup of violets as a test of acids and alkalies. 
The oxide of tin, however, at a maximum forms an exception, 
inasmuch as it acts upon campechium as an acid, and reddens 
it, while sulphuretted hydrogen, which in sec many cases acts as 
an acid, discolours the campechium. 

Hitherto the theory of chymical affinities has been applied 
only to the reciprocal decomposition of soluble salts. It remain- 
ed to be ascertained whether the insolubie salts might not be 
brought to an exchange of principles with some of the soluble 
salts. M. Dulong has examined this question in a general way, 
in a memoir presented to the class, as the first production of 
this young chymist. He has particularly examined the action of 
carbonats and subcarbonats, of potass and of soda, upon all the 
insoluble salts, and has arrived at this remarkable result: That 
all the insoluble salts are indeed decomposed by the last men- 
tioned substances, but the interchange of principles is never 
complete: and reciprocally, that all soluble salts whose acid forms 
an insoluble salt with the base of insoluble carbonats, are de- 
composed by the latter, until the decomposition has reached 
certain limits, beyond which, the experiment cannot be pushed: 
so that combinations absolutely opposite, are produced under 
circumstances identically the same. M. Dulong remarks that no 
fact furnishes a more manifest contradiction to the theory of 
Bergman on Affinities. M. Dulong’s explanation of these 
seeming contradictions, is founded on the degree of saturation 
of the alkali, which is always in excess, and on the appli- 
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cation of that principle so well established by Berthoiiet, that the 
mass or quantity influences chymical affinity. He deduces from 
his experiments, a method of foretelling what soluble salts are 
able to decompose a given insoluble salt. 

The celebrated Scheele, in 1780, discovered that Prussian 
blue was the combination of iron with what is now called the 
prussic acid, which hitherto has only been procured in a state 
mixed with water. M. Guy Lussac, decomposed the prussiat of 
mercury, by distilling it with muriatic acid, and receiving the 
product in glass vessels, surrounded with ice, and rectifying it 
over carbonat and muriat of lime: by these means he obtained 
it in a high degree of concentration, when it exhibits some re- 
markabie properties. [ts odour is almost insupportable; it boils 
at 26° and freezes at 15°:* an interval so smail, that when a drop 
of it is put upon paper, the evaporation of one portion of it pro- 
duces cold sufficient to freeze ‘the rest. | 

M. Boullay, apothecary@at Paris, to whom we are indebted 
for phosphoric esher, has also formed an arsenic ether, which 
requires considerable quantities of alcohol and arsenic acid to 
produce it. The properties of this ether, and the theory of its 
formation, are much the same as those of sulphuric ether. 

M. Chretien, physician at Montpellier, having discovered re- 
markable properties in the preparations of gold, in disorders of 
the lymphatics and siphilis, the attention of chymists has been 
directed to this metal. M. M. Vauquelin, Duportal and Pelletier, 
have examined anew these dissolutions, to ascertain more pre- 
cisely the state in which they are found in pharmaceutical pre- 
parations. But the properties of chymical preparations of gold, 
are frequently so fugitive, that much uncertainty yet remains. 
In his first chymical essay, M. Obercampf the younger, has at- 
tempted to clear up some of this uncertainty. He has obtained 
sulphurets and phosphorets of gold, and has shown that the as- 
tonishing difference observed in the action of. alkalies on the so- 
lutions of gold, depend on the proportion of alkali. If in sufficient 
quantity, the precipitate is black, and is a true oxide of gold; 
otherwise it is yellow, containing a muriat of that metal. The 
difference in the proportions of acid, produces also differences 


* See note p. 274. 
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not less striking in the result: and in the precipitation by oxide 
of tin, the results vary according to the proportion of the oxide. 
The oxide of gold, according to M. Oberkampf, is composed of 
90,9 gold and 9,1 oxygen. 

Our colleagues, M: M. Thenard and Guy Lussac, have print- 
ed this year their physico-chymical researches, wherein they 
have collected all the memoirs which they have read to the class 
up to this time, and a considerable number of others, more or less 
important for the sciences which these young chymists cultivate 
with so much reputation. 

M. M. Bouillon-la-Grange and Vogel have published a 
French translation of Klaproth’s dictionary of chymistry, which 
in a few volumes presents all the essential principles of chymis- 
try, founded on the latest discoveries, with equal precision and 


truth. 
METEOROLOGY. 


Since the fall of atmospheric stones has been observed, much 
attention has been paid to them. Gen. count Dorsenne has 
forwarded to the class, from Spain, one of these stones that fell 
in Catalonia. M. Pictet, corresponding member, has presented 
details concerning two others which fell upon a vessel (at sea): 
a circumstance hitherto unique in the history of these substances 

M. Sage has drawn up an historical memoir on the water- 
eusts, or water-spouts; In consequence of one whose ravages 
took place in the neighbourhood of Mont-Medy, the 23d of 
April, and another at Mogaux, near Lisieux, the 2d of May. 


MINERALOGY AND ZOOLOGY, 


The late M. Abelgaard, professor at Copenhagen, discovered 
a few yéars ago, a combination of alumine with the fluoric acid, 
before that time unknown to mineralogists. M. Bruun-Neer- 
cwardt gentleman of the bedchamber to the king of Denmark, 
has presented an historical notice of this substance originally 
from Greenland. He describes the minerals that surround it. 

M. Lelievre, member of the class, has found a gray corin- 
don in some pieces of granit rock, sent to him from Piedment, 
by M. Muthuon 
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M. Brogniart, corresponding member, has completed his 
mineralogical description of the environs of Paris, which he un- 
dertook in conjunction with M. Cuvier, by taking the levelling 
of the different heights in the district described. The results 
will be published in a few months in the projected memoir of 
M. Brogniart and M. Cuvier, together with the researches of the 
latter on fossil bones. 

M. Dauxion Lavaysse, of St. Lucie, has presented a geolo- 
gic description of Trinidad, and the other islands near the mouth 
of the river Oronooko. ‘These latter are low, and are frequent- 
ly overflown by the river, of which they appear to be alluvions. 
In Trinidad is a bituminous lake; and on the south side of the 
island, the sea throws up a considerable quantity of bitumen. 
Two hills in the neighbourhood have craters, and give out sul- 
phurous exhalations. Sulphur, allum, and crystallized vitriol 
are found there. In another part of the island black lead and 
stone coal are tobe found. In other respects, Trinidad so much 
resembles the neighbouring continent in the nature of its rocks, 
that there is room to believe it was formerly joined to the main 
land. All the strata are gray shist, or clay: calcareous stone 
and gypsum, so common in the Antilles, are hardly found in 


Trinidad. 
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THE FINE ARTS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO 


Their various uses meaner toils commend, 

And Commerce finds in every want a friend; 

Like plants of bold and vigorous growth, they bear 
Spontaneous fruit, and ask but room and air; 

But ARTs, a tribe of sensitives, demand 

A hot-house culture, and a kinder hand; 

A TASTE to cherish every opening charm, 

A shade to shelter, and a sun to warm. 


THE NEAPOLITAN SCHOOL. 


Tur Neapolitan school was peculiarly distinguished for 
strange masses of light and shade. This principle was en- 
tirely opposed to the mild persuasive graces of Corregio. 


Strength and force of chiaroscuro were the distinguishing cha- 
racteristics. It was sometimes denominated the brayura of the 
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pencil. 


Amongst the most celebrated disciples of this school 


the name of Salvator Rosa may be mentioned. 


LIFE OF SALVATOR ROSA. 


SaLvaTor Rosa was born at Naples, in the year 1614. Like 


many destined by fortune to act a conspicuous part on the grand 


drama of human life, he was doomed, in the outset, to encounter 


poverty and want. He received his first knowledge of design 


from his kinsman, Francesco Francazano, an eminent artist, who 


perceived in him the budding prognostics of future eminence, 
and generously imparted to him the rudiments of design and co- 


louring. 


Sull his pupil was reduced to the lowest extreme of 


poverty, and was compelled, while prosecuting his studies, to 


support himself by sketching designs on paper, and selling 


them at very low prices. Nothing daunted by such obstacles, 


he redoubled his industry, and was all along cheered by the con- 


viction that futurity would more than recompense his present 


sufferings by honours and rewards. 


He painted a scripture-piece, entitled Hagar and Ishmael, 


that fell by accident into the hands of Lanfranc. That amiable 


and philanthropic artist was enraptured with the execution of the 


work, and made immediate and anxious inquiries for the author. 


He found him still oppressed with poverty and neglect, uncon- 


scious of the good fortune that awaited him, still sketching his 


designs upon paper, to provide for his daily meal. Lanfranc 


rejoiced in such an opportunity for the exercise of his benevo- 


lence. 


He immediately made a suitable provision for the young 


artist, and transferred him to the school of Spagnaletto. 


This artist adopted the style of Carravagio, who, it may be 


remembered, as we have had frequent occasion to remark, united 


the fiercest extremes of light and shade, without their interme- 


diate and connecting links. It was distinguished for its outrageous 


strength, for an energy of expression beyond nature and truth. 


This, Spagnaletto admired and adopted. Carravagio was thus de- 


livered through the faithful and reflecting medium of Spagnalette. 


Salvator, beholding the glare of Carravagio, occasioned by his so 


blending the fiercest extremes of light and shade, formed from 
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hence his design of opposing, not light and shade, but shades of 
different densities. This led him to the consideration of grave, 
awful, serious, and melancholy subjects; nor could the manner 
of this artist be better defined than by denominating it the style 
of Carravagio reversed. Carravagio was all glare; Salvator was 
never such: he chose a deeper and more pensive tone of colour- 
ing, and opposed one shade to another, instead of strong lights 
and dark shades, in the manner of his master. Hence it has 
passed into a proverb, as showery as the style of Salvator Rosa. 

From Spagnaletto, Salvator passed to the patronage of Fal- 
coni, an artist of Naples, justly distinguished for painting bat- 
tles and sieges. From him he acquired a freedom of hand. At 
this time Salvator’s pencil was found to vibrate between the dif- 
ferent styles of Falconi and Spagnaletto. It united boldness and 
freedom, sometimes inclining to the one, and sometimes to the 


other master, as the style of each happened to prevail. Free- 


dom of hand was not‘ the only thing obtained in the school of 


Falcont. Salvator there acquired more truth and propriety of 
colouring. 

Now to account more accurately for the peculiarity of Salva- 
tor’s manner, let us bear in mina his style thus adopted, and 
associated to a fancy naturally wild and terrific. Salvator de- 
lighted to contemplate Nature in her most awful forms—the 
ocean buffetted by storms, and the dying mariner—the dark and 
eloomy recesses of a forest infested with banditti—the frowning 
precipice—the landscape blasted by lightning—dens and caverns, 
the residence of assassins, possessed terrific and inspiring 
charms for Salvator. His carjy education served rather to in- 
flame this propensity than to reduce it down to the sobriety of 
truth. He became thus, from causes partly natural, and partly 
adventitious, more the fioct of the pencil than the painter. Con- 
versant with such tremendous scencry, he imparted to his canvass 
a character of wildness and cxtravagance in whatever he at- 
tempted. Nature was made merely ancillary to such impres- 
sions. Wherever the wocds were infested by outlaws and ban- 
ditti, the surrcunding scenery was dark and foreboding; the 
moon lent light enongh to discover the danger, while hope 
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seemed extinguished in the shadows by which the sufferer?*was 
surrounded. The name of Salvator thus became proverbially 
associated with some horrible catastrophe. 

The grand duke of Florence was enamoured with his style 
of painting, and he was invited by that prince to make that city 
his residence. This invitation he cordially accepted, and for nine 
years he was rewarded with the favour and patronage of the duke. 
He lived in affluence and ease, and was hospitable, accessible, 
and humane. Salvator displayed nothing of that gloominess of 
character in his life with which his paintings abound; for all his 
horrible and alarming ideas he seems to have reserved for his 
canvass alone. Having naturally a genius for poetry, he some- 
times indulged his muse in satires, which were much esteemed 
by the inhabitants of Italy. Even the elevated genius of Michael 
Angelo was not a shield te afford him protection from the shafts 
of Salvator. He satirized the nudities of the pencil of that 
artist, for which he in reguital received a severe chastisement 
from professor Fuseli. We fear that this elegant writer, while 
fighting for the honour of his two favourites, Raphael and An- 
srelo, was more anxious to be brilliant than just. The reader 
may judge of the justice of this conclusion when we present 
him with two portraits of this artist, from the pencil of Fuseli. 

When the professor undertakes to give a cool and dispas- 
sionate character of the artist, he thus calls to notice his beau- 
ties and his blemishes: “Fle delights,’’ says he, “in ideas of 
devastation, solitude, and danger—impenctrable forests—rocky 
or storm-lashed shores—in lonely dells, leading to dens and ca- ’ 
verns of banditti—Alpine ridges—trees blasted by lightning o1 ' 
sapped by time, or stretching their extravagant arms athwart 
the murky sky—lowering or thundering clouds, or suns shorn of 


their beams. His figures are wandering shepherds—forlorn.tra- 
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vellers—wrecked mariners—banditti lurking for their prey, o1 
dividing their spoils. But this general vein of terror, or of sub- 


limity, forsook him in the pursuit of witcheries, affiaritions, anc 


spectres; here he is only grotesque or cafiricious.”’ 
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Bating the extravagance of the style, Fuseli here speaks the 
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language of a sober and dispassionate critic. Would any one 
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believe that the following pertrait was executed by the same 


hand?—* Salvator was terrific and grand in his conceptions of 


inanimate nature: he was reduced to attempts of hiding, by bold- 
ness of hand, his inability of exhibiting her impassioned, or in 
the dignity of character: his line is vulgar; his magic visions 
less founded on the principles of terror than on mythologic 
trash and caprice, and are to the probable combinations of nature 
what the paroxysms of a fever are to the flights of a vigorous 
fancy. ‘Though so rauch extolled, and so ambitiously imitated, 
his banditti are a medly, made up of starveling models, shreds 
and bits of armour from his lumber-room, brushed into nature 
by a daring pencil.” 

It has been before noticed, that the predominant character ot 
this artist was an appropriation of his scenery to the incident he 
illustrated. Thus, his robberies were committed by moonlight, 
in the recesses of a forest; because at such a time and place the 
deed was more terrific and hopeless. This affecting and almost 
palpable beauty, acknowledged by Fuseli, in his first character, 
is turned into a sarcasm In the second, and considered as an 
“attempt to hide, by boldness of hand, his inability of exhibit- 
ing impassioned nature, or dignity of character.” The very 
individuality of character, the want of which the professor here 
complains of, if allowed at such a time and at such a place, 
would be a glaring departure from the rules of propriety. By 
what magic should it happen that, in the case we have mentioned, 
there should be light enough to distinguish distinctly the fea- 
tures of the victim, when the deed was done at midnight, and 
amid the gloom of a forest? The want of such individuality 
here constitutes the charm of the pencil. Fuseli is unjust both 
to Salvator and to himself. 

In the works of Salvator there was a general pervading gran- 
deur, indescribable by words; it extended even to the breakings 
of his grounds and the leafing of his trees. His works are now 
extremely scarce; some of them are in the hands of the English 
nobility. He was peculiarly eminentin landscape. His battles, 


by sea or by land, are touched with a free, but natural pencil, and 
his attitudes are full of dignity. 
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His most admired piece is that represented by the annexed © | 
engraving, denominated Saul and the Witch of Endor. This 
woman, with hair erect, and surrounded by owls, skeletons, and 








various phantoms, throws incense upon a tripod. Before her 
stands the form of Samuel, enveloped in a white mantle, and 
the king, on his knees, hears his doom from the lips of the pro- 
phet. In the back ground are seen the two warriors who ac- 
companied the monarch to the cave. The drawing is in the 
style of Salvator, rude, dark, mysterious, and bold. The coun- 
tenance of Saul indicates fear and curiosity combined, while the 
lowering and retorted frown of the horrible shadow speaks the 
displeasure of the Almighty. There is a kind of frenzied dig- 
nity in the witch that contributes much to the terrific character 
of the piece, not at all enhanced by the owlish company she 
keeps. 

A critic remarks, that the only fault of the piece is the mo- 
dern armour worn by Saul and the two Israelites. It would be 
far more correct to say, that here is a needless departure from 
historical fact, to allow the monarch any armour whatever. Saul, 
having before commanded the destruction of the witches, was 
compelled, when he sought one, to change, not his armour, but 
his raiment. He disguised himself, lest the woman he sought, 
from motives of personal ‘apprehension, should refuse the exer- 
cise of her supernatural agency. It was not until after the ap- 
pearance of Samuel that the monarch was known to the witch; 
and she expresses more apprehension from his presence than 
from the spectre’s. This painting was formerly seen in the 
palace of Versailles, and is now probably added to the spoils of 
the Louvre. Salvator died at Naples, in the vear 1673, in the 
fifty-ninth year of his age. 
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Luca Grorpbano, another disciple of the Neapolitan school, 
was born at Naples, in the year 1629. He was surnamed Fra 
presto, or despatch, according to some authors, from the rapi- 
dity of his hand. One of his biographers denies this, and ac- 
counts for his name by the following whimsical circumstance. 
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The father is represented to have been avaricious to a proverb, 
and to have sold the designs which his son sketched on paper, 
while pursuing his studies, to young artists, at most extravagant 
prices. Finding this source of revenue so productive, he was 
continually urging his son to accelerate his hand. Whether 
Luca was at his work, or at his meals, his parent was continu- 
ally pronouncing, in a stern and imperious tone, these words:— 
Luca, fra firesto, or Luca, make haste, whence his name has 
been derived. 

He first became the disciple of Guiseppe de Ribera, sur- 
named Spagnaletto, from whom he caught the style of Carrava- 
gio. Afterwards, he studied under Pietro de Cortona, whose 
pencil, to adopt the language of an elegant writer, “ ransacked 
the rainbow and the seasons for their hues.” Under his tutelage 
he was taught to substitute, for empty glare, softer and more so- 
ciable tints. Luca was blest with a mind ardent for inquiry and 


information, and was neither disposed to take the fierce style of 


Spagnaletto, nor the more bland and assuasive hues of Cortona’s 
pencil, as his model, without further research. 

Determined to consult all the great masters, before he adopt- 
ed the style of any, he journeyed to Lombardy. Having formed 
an acquaintance with Corregio, at this place, he studied his 
works with great assiduity, and became familiar with a style that 
united the two extremes of light and shade, by soft and almost 
imperceptible gradations. Still insatiable in quest of knowledge, 
he left Corregio, and journied to Venice. Becoming acquainted 
with Titian, he consulted his works, and adopted his chiaroscuro 
from this model. Afterwards he resorted to the works of Paolo 
Veronese, and successfully imitated the dignity of this master. 

After having performed a pilgrimage to so many shrines, 
and offered his devotions to each, it became now necessary to 
inquire with what success all this labour and assiduity was at 
tended. His fancy was vigorous and alert, and his memory in- 
credibly retentive. That he acquired a freedom of hand by 
such labour it is almost superfluous to add, and that he was a 
great master of colouring may well be presumed, having been 
conversant with all the varieties. Let it further be added, that 
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the knowledge of this artist of the works of the great masters 
was not slight, summary, and superficial; it was deep, retentive, 
and embraced all the peculiarities of cach. The following anec- 
dote, related of this artist, would appear incredible, if it was not 
delivered to us from high authority. So well versed was he in 
all the peculiarities of each master, that, from memory alone, he 
would imitate them with such exactness as to deceive connois- 
seurs themselves. 

Unluckily, this fancy so alert, and this memory so retentive, 
do not appear to have been founded on a judgment solid and en- 
lightened. With astonishing promptitude and despatch, he 
could, when desired, employ his pencil in the manner of any of 
the most celebrated artists: this was mechanical merely; but to 
poise their respective excellencies, harmoniously to combine and 
adjust them, to fraternize their several styles, and from the mass 
to form a model for himseli, appears to have been a task beyond 
his powers. His pencil now was touched with the graces of 
Guido, now with the harmony of Corregio; with the same ease it 
flaunted with the gorgeousness of Cortona, then soothed us with 
the more fascinating shades of Titian—emulated the dignity of 
Veronese, or shone with the meteor-like bravura of Carravagio. 

It was indeed the misfortune of Luca that he extended his 
researches so wide. Whatever individuality of character he in- 
herited from nature, was lost amid such a mass of hostile beauty 
as he had industriously hoarded up. 

His pencil illustrated the truth of what we so often discover 
in ordinary life, that many men may be found who possess trea- 
sures of knowledge, useless to themselves, and valuable to every 
body else. This graphic cameleon lived and died reflecting every 
hue, and leaving posterity to doubt at last what legitimately be- 
longed to him. 

The Spanish monarch was in possession of a picture from 
the hand of Giacomo Bassan. His majesty was extravagantly 
fond of his acquisition, and desired to have another painted in 
the style of that artist. Many painters of the first eminence were 
applied to for this purpose, all of whom declined, and acknow- 
ledged their incompetence. Hearing of Luca’s preeminence in 
VOL. VIII. 2 P 
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this point, he employed him, and he executed the task so much to 
the approbation of the monarch, that he was rewarded with the 
honour of knighthood. 

An author with much gravity remarks, that it Is very sur- 
prising that such a master of the pencil should so often conde- 
scend to become the humble mimic of others. When this author 
is able to produce evidence that the painter had formed a decided 
style for himself, it will be then time enough to wonder that he 
should adopt foreign manners, and imitate other painters; but, 
until that time, all astonishment is premature. 

A traveller reports that Luca painted so well in the style of 
others, that he could point out several pieces, now in England$ 
and held in high estimation as the legitimate works of Titian, 
which were undoubtedly only evidence of the successful imita- 
tion of this artist. 

One of the galleries of the marquis Peralto, at Milan, is or- 
namented with several heads by this painter, and executed in the 
style of the most celebrated Italian masters. Amongst these 
the head of St. Gregorie, in Guido’s best manner, is peculiarly 
distinguishable. 

The grand altar-piece, in the church of the Ascension, at 
Naples, is regarded as the most favourable monument cf this 
artist’s genius. The subject represents the battle of the angels 
and the fall of Lucifer. The archangel Michael stands in a 
noble attitude, with his feet planted upon Lucifer, and 40th 
figures are sufiorted by the air. The countenance of the con- 
queror does not seem to indicate the joy of a human victor; but 
a certain lofty serenity, and confidence of triumph—such as we 
may presume, without violence, a glorious spirit would fecl in 
contending with the powers of darkness. It is finely contrasted 
with the countenance of Lucifer, that expresses no dejection, 
but rage and unconquerable hate. Twoof the evil spirits, loaded 
with the throne of their prince, are falling into the abyss, anda 
multitude of figures beneath are writhing in punishment. ‘The 
composition is represented to be exquisitely beautiful, and to 
have a most surprising effect by the means of local colours. In 
such flights of the pencil something must always be surren- 
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dered to the imagination, we contess; still the painter should be 
careful not to trespass on credulity. Lucifer is here seen sup- 
ported by the air, and bears the weight of his conqueror also, 
the very medium through which his routed legions are falling 
into the infernal abyss. The first impression excited by such a 
spectacle is not only that the grand enemy of mankind is sink- 











ing, but that he is carrying his victor along with him, for whom 
he forms a sort of pedestal. We cannot admit, without reluc- 
tance, that the same medium should prove so stable to Lucifer, 
and so treacherous to the feet of his angels. This incongruity 
might be saved by the interposition of a cloud. 

The palazzo Durazzo is decorated with several pieces of 
this artist. One represents a dying Seneca in the bath; ano- 
ther a dying saint. Amidst the decays of nature, the eyes ap- 
pear to be enlivened with confidence, and a smile brightens on 
the faded remains of a countenance where we can still discover 
vestiges of former beauty. The contest between Demetrius 
and Perseus, before their father Philip, ornaments another apart- 
ment of the palace. These are some of the paintings of this 
artist. He was respected and patronised by monarchs and 
princes, and his industry was liberally rewarded. He died in the 
year 1705, in the seventy-sixth vear of his age. 


LIFE OF BARTOLOMEO MANFREDI. 


RARTOLOMEO MANFREDI, although not strictly a disciple of 
the Neapolitan school, demands some notice, because he flou- 
rished under the same auspices with those who belonged to this 
class of painters. He was born at Mantua, in the year 1574. 
Ilis parents were poor, and, from the wild and irregular sallies 
of his youth, were led to form melancholy anticipations. Capri- 
cious and versatile in his character, whatever business or occu- 
pation he pursued was abandoned as soon as its novelty was ex- 
hausted. While any thing was found to stimulate curiosity, and 
excite inquiry, he displayed a disposition, shrewd, alert, and in- 
telligent, that vanished when such novelty ceased to attract. His 
genius then seemed to forsake him; he became heavy and dull, 
and all his ardour was extinct. 
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Pomerancio, a celebrated painter of that day, became by ac- 
cident known to the boy, and apprehended that he found in him 
qualities which, under proper guidance and discipline, were ca- 
pable of being trained to future eminence and use. With a 
laudable ambition he assumed upon himself the task of his in- 
struction, and his rapid advances seemed to justify his hopes. 

Painting is an art in its nature progressive, and is, not lke 
the severe sciences, capable of administering satisfaction to the 
student. Every acquisition opens some new and undiscovered 
beauty. 

The young Bartolomeo was thus enraptured, and, forsaking 
his old habits, he applied himself assiduously to the pencil. His 
advances were rapid, and outstripped the warmest anticipations 
of his master. While Pomerancio was indulging himself in 
those agreeable reflections that such benevolence naturally in- 
spires, accident threw one of Carravagio’s pieces in the way oi 
his pupil. From that moment the precepts of Pomerancio lost 
aN their attractions. Carravagio’s manner was so bold, exhibit- 
ing such strong masses of lights and shades, Manfredi was 
caught and charmed with their splendour. The style of Pome- 
rancio, which was totally destitute of this glare, appeared to his 
pupil cold, insipid, and uninteresting. It was to no purpose that 
his master endeavoured to point out the more unobtrusive beau- 
ties of his own style, and to incite to perseverance; Carravagio’s 
mode was more dazzling, and that alone was suflicient to excite 
the emulous admiration of Manfredi. 

As his master had ne other object in view than the welfare of 
the boy, when he found him no longer inclined to receive in- 
struction from his hands, he cheerfully surrendered him to the 
patronage of Carravagio. 

The artist now found a character in all points congenial (o 
his own; for his new master was fond of indulging in every 
species of excess, and devoted his days to the pencil, and his 
nights to dissipation and riot. Under such auspices Manfredi 
improved in his art, while his moral character was growing 
worse. He studied Carravagio in all points, and made him his 
model both in painting and depravity. He became, by dint of 
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application, so expert in the management of his pencil that, ina 
short time, his pieces were confounded with his master’s. His 
genius seldom soared to the higher departments of the pencil: 
he rarely attempted historic pieces, contenting himself with sub- 
jects derived from ordinary life. 

He described soldiers and peasants with great spirit. But he 
peculiarly excelled in delineating parties amusing themselves 
with cards, dice, or the bottle. His mind was here perfectly at 
home; he knew the various attitudes and gestures that gave a 
natural character to the piece, and he displayed, in such cases, 
what may with propriety be denominated the raciness of the fen- 
cil. Not being obliged, like some of his brother painters, to 
resort to fancy, his pictures were taken, warm and glowing, from 
real life, and his heart accompanied his efforts. 

Carravagio thus acted in a double capacity; he became the 
master of his pupil, and the tutor of his riots. Manfredi was 
delighted to find that the precepts of Pomerancio, that checked 
his licentious courses, and represented them as insuperable 
obstacles to success in the graphic art, formed, in reality, no im- 
pediment to a mind constituted like his own. Taught to beileve 
that genius, properly disciplined, could, in all seasons, command 
both fame and fortune, he conceived a moral character merely a 
secondary consideration, and only worthy the attention of those 
to whom Nature had denied her more rare and valuable gifts. 

Sanguine hopes were entertained, by those who knew the 
irtist only through the medium of his works, that fortune would 
amply remunerate so promising a genius. His reputation was 
rising rapidly in the estimation of the most competent judges, 
who looked forward with confidence to the period when he was to 
become one of the most promising artists of his age. With this 
view they encouraged him, turned the attention of the public to 
his labours, and whatever patronage could do to stimulate a gene- 
rous ambition to rouse and to exert itself, was done to Manfredi. 

Unfortunately there was within that defect which neither pa- 
tronage, nor genius, nor fortune, nor fame, nor the favourable 
regards of mankind, nor the hopes of happiness, nor fears of 
punishment hereafter, are capable of subduing, Manfredi, while 
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surrounded by all these, was unable to resist the enticements of 
the bottle. Deaf to remonstrances, he surrendered himself a 
voluntary victim to such temptations, and fell a martyr to them 
in the flower of his youth. The day and year of his death re- 
main unknown. 

To such characters success and celebrity is as fatal as mis- 
fortune and neglect. Whatever depresses their spirits below, 
or raises them above their natural tone, drive them with infalli- 
ble certainty to the bottle. In joy, they fly to that succedaneum 
to enliven their felicity; and in sorrow, to drowntheir cares in 
oblivion. 

The style of this artist has already been described; it was en- 
livened by all the beauties, and marred by all the defects of Car- 
ravagio. He painted large as life, and no lower than the middle, 
in imitation of his master. His pencil was firm and free, and his 
colouring was allowed to have much force. His lights were too 
strong,and his shades too deep, and of course his chiaroscuro 
was censured for its outrageous strength. 

The pictures of this artist are now extremely scarce; nor is 
it always easy to designate them from the paintings of Carrava- 
gio, since he imitated his master so exactly. His most capital 
work is supposed tobe Hercules delivering Titzeus from a vul- 
ture. 

One of Manfredi’s works, represented by the annexed engra- 
ving, is denominated A Drinking Party. The picture displays 
all the beauties and defects of Carravagio: it is a familiar com- 
position, and therefore cannot be supposed to embrace the qua- 
lities requisite for the higher departments of the graphic art, 
such as invention, grandeur of design, and sublimity of expres- 
sion. It possesses, nevertheless, much strength of colouring and 
truth of expression. The artist has here followed the example 
of his ma&ter, and has drawn his figures half length and of the 
natural size. The piece labours under the radical defect which 
the painter inherited from Carravagio. The chiaroscuro con- 
fers on it a force of expression beyond truth and nature; both 


of which Carravagio sacrificed to a boldness and intrepidity of 


pencil. 
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EPISTOLARY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Since our last number, in which we expressed a desire to obtain information 
on the subject of Mr. Whitfield, we have received from a valuable correspondent, 
the following letters which very well illustrate some parts of the character of 
that extraordinary man. 

Colepjiette, July 12th, 1741. 
Dear Mr. R. 

Iam fully content with the note you have given. I pray God 
send you a good voyage, and keep you from the hand of the 
enemy. ‘Take heed to your heart. If that be upright towards 
God, nothing can hurt you. Be pleased to desire Mr. Franklin, if 
any money be due upon my account, to pay it to Mr. Noble. My 
hearty love to your dear mother, and all friends. Their letters, 
when come to hand, shall be answered as soon as possible by, 
dear friend, 

Your affectionate friend and seryant, 
G. W. 

Dear brother John joins in praying for your safe passage. 


Bohemia, October 8th, 1746 
Dear JEMMY, 

Providence detains me here longer than expectation. I am 
determined, God willing, to go round Maryland, and to employ 
two days in writing letters. Iam to preach, at Newtown, next 
Sunday. We have good times. You will take care of the letters. 
That for Mr. Zigenhagen, Mr. Brunholt is to have; those for lord 
Leven, marquis of Lothian, will go free from London. Send 
all the parts of the late newspapers concerning me with my 
thanksgiving sermon, if you can have a private hand, to Lewis 
* Bartholomew Close. Write to Syms—see your mother’s let- 
ter, and believe me to be yours. G. W. 

Repeat my love to your wife, and all. You may tell cap- 
tain Grant that I don’t know but my dear wife may winter in 


Philadelphia. 
London, April 29th, 1749. 


Dear Sir, 

With this comes a pamphlet, in answér to one lately come 
out against the methodists, supposed to be done by the bishop of 
Jixeter. You may have it reprinted if you think proper. My 
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honoured m—d would have wrote to you and others, himself, 
had he not been so much engaged in a multiplicity of business. 
He sends you, yours, and all inquiring friends, affectionate salu- 
tation. Heits much better in health than he used to be when in 
America. The Lord blesses him daily, and causes his rod to 
bud and blossom. He has had great access lately to many of 
the great and noble, and has not failed to declare to them the 
whole counsel of God, and laid before them the riches of re- 
deeming love; and some of which, we may comfortably hope, 
begin to experience the same. There is a comfortable prospect 
lies before us, and the fields are white, ready unto harvest, only 
labourers are wanting. Oh, may the Lord thrust out more, 
which are of a laborious spirit, and lift up their voices like trum- 
pets, and shew the house of Israel their sins, and the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem their transgressions. We have very sweet seasons 
at the tabernacle, and many other places. There is a loud call 
for my honoured M—r, from all parts, both of England, Scotland, 
and Wales; but notwithstanding all this, he says nothing can 
wean him from America, and he intends, God willing, to pay it 
another visit the latter end of this year. I can now add no more, 
but beg my dutiful respects may find acceptance with yourself 
and dear spouse, as being, dear sir, 
Your most affectionate, 


Obliged, humble servant, 
ANDREW HIBBEY. 


London, February 24th, 1756. 
My Dear Mr. R. 

I have been solicitous about you. Who would have thought 
of the enemy’s coming so near your habitation? Surely in the 
midst of life we are in death. I hope you are enabled to flee 
to Christ for succour. He is indeed a strong and sure refuge. 
God knows what events await us here. Letus pray for one ano- 
ther. Our Lord’s cause prospers. I must away. I commend 
you and yours to the Redeemer’s never failing mercy, and am, 


my dear friend, 
| Yours, most affectionately, 


G ¥ Ww : 





— 
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My Dear Mr. R. 

I have long waited for your particular account of the late ca- 
lamities in America. God grant they may not be renewed 
this spring. He knows what is best. If we condemn and hang 
our sins upon Christ’s cross, as well as shoot our tardy admi- 
rals,* we need not fear. May the Lord Jesus be with your spirit. 
Dear America lies upon my poor heart night and day. Pray re- 
member me in the kindest manner to all, and accept of hearty 
love irom, my dear Mr. R. 


Your affectionate friend, &c. 
G. W. 


P.S. We have a new chapel] at the other end of the town, 
which is made a Bethel to many. Dear captain Grant hath got 
a Bethel indeed. Lord prepare us to follow after! Amen, and 
Amen! I hear Mr. Franklin is coming over. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Germany. 

Messrs. Meyer and Wo yr, have published at Frankfort, in 
two large octavo volumes with coloured plates, a complete de- 
scription of all the birds of Germany, entitled Manual of German 
Ornithology. 

For a year past there has been published at Leipsick, a jour- 
nal called Sulamith, dedicated to, and destined for the Jews of 
Germany. Among the principal articles contained in the five 
numbers which have yet appeared, are Sketches of the progress 
ef civilisation among the German Jews—The Price of Virtue, 
translated from the Talmud—the Vision of Bileam, a translation— 
ef confirmation among the Jews—an extract from two Hebrew 
works on the Jewish easter—on Personification m Hebrew ni 
poetry, and the ceremonies of the Jewish religion. 

The Austrian journals speak highly of a journey to Con- 
tantinople, published in German, at Pest in Hungary, by count 

* This alludes, we presume to admiral Byng, and the reverend minister has 
certainly put into a single sentence, two means of national safety mot agten united. 
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Vincent Beltriany, 1 vol. 8vo. p. 272. This voyage appeared in 
successive communications to an Hungarian journal in the years 
1802 and 3, and being well received is now published separately 
with additions, so as to form a series of twenty-six letters. 

At Gottingen the first volume of a voyage through Scandina- 
via, in 1806 and 1807, by M. J. F. Haussman, which is said to 
be an interesting account of those countries, in relation to phy- 
sical science. 

At Berlin, the first volume of travels through the southern 
part of Africa, in 1803, 4, 5, and 6, by Henry Lichenstein, with 
snaps and plates. 

At Leipsick, a new edition in sixteen volumes duodecimo oi 
the plays of Shakspeare, with a commentary. 

The indefatigable Kotzebue, has lately undertaken two new 
journals, one at Darmstadt, entitled the Basket of Flowers of 
Clio; the other at Koningsberg, under the name of the Grillon. 
This last is a kind of Macedoine literary, composed of all the 
parings of his port folio, and the news of the Almanack. 


a 


Austria. 

Tur imperial censure at Vienna, has published a list of 
works which may be circulated, and such as are prohibited. 
Among others, the collection of the works of Wieland, and of 
Goethe, are no longer forbidden. The separate works of each 
of these authors, for which a special permission was formerly 
necessary, may be freely sold, but without being advertised pub- 
licly. 

The collection of Schiller’s works, printed by Doll, at Vi- 
cnna, are also permitted. His dramatic works may also be sold 
separately, and his other works, which were hitherto to be ob- 
tained only by permission, may henceforth be freely sold, but 
not advertised. Among the books which can be procured, only 
after a declaration of the purchaser’s name, are the New Eloisa 
of Rousseau, and the miscellaneous works of Kotzebue. Among 
the works absolutely prohibited are the selected works of Vol- 
taire, from the first to the ninth volume, which contain his ro- 


mances and tales. 
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The following statement of the number of works printed in 
Austria, or imported into that country, with the decisions of the 
imperial censure on them, is taken from a Vienna Journal. 





FOREIGN WORKS. 


In 1806, 1629 works of which 1450 were permitted, and 179 
prohibited. 

In 1807, 1407 works, of which 1238 were permitted, and 169 
prohibited. , 

In 1806, 125 Journals of which 8 require a special permis- 
sion of the censure. 

In 1807, 96 Journals, 5 of which require a similar permis- 
sion. 

Manuscripts, presented to the censure of Vienna. 

In 1806, 576 manuscripts, of which 73 were not admitted to 
publication. 

In 1807, 606 manuscripts, and 81 of them not admitted. 


—— 
~ 


181}. 

Mr. Honenwart, bishop of Lintz, is about publishing the 
second volume of his Botanical travels through Carinthia; Mr. 
de Vert, at Clagenfurt, is employed on a fawn of Carinthia, and 
Mr. de End, announces a series of the finest situations in that 
country, with observations on the character of the inhabitants. 

The fourth and last volume of Mr. Millin’s travels in the 
south of France, has just appeared. 

The German Journals speak favourably of a life of Charle- 
magne, just published at Tubingen, by Mr. J. C. Dippold. 

They also announce that bishop Nordin, has recently printed 
in Sweden, a Journal of King Charles XIJ. in one vol. 8vo. 
This monarch was in the habit of keeping an exact diary of his 
least actions, and noting them in his calendar. This volume is 
extracted from these calendars, from the year 1676 to 1697. But Wl 
they contain nothing interesting, being confined chiefly to events 
perfectly insignificant, as his being in such or such a place, ‘ 
where he stopped to dine in travelling, his hunting parties, the 
number of game killed, and the reviews at which he was pre- 
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sent. In short; this. publication throws ‘no light on’ his reign, 
and is of no service in an historical point of view. 

The correspondence of Bonnet, with the great Haller, is 
about to be published at Geneva, in three large volumes. The 
manuscripts had been deposited by the first of these distinguish- 
ed men, in the public library of Geneva, with directions to 
publish them a certain number of years after his death. 

A Prussian captain named de Plotho, has published at Ber. 
lin, a History of the Cossacs, from their origin to our own times, 
with a descrifition of their country, 1 vol. 8vo. Another work 
published in the same city, and said to be very entertaining is 
called Letters on Russia, and the character of the inhabitants, 
by W. Soltau, 1 vol. 8vo. with plates. 

The brothers Riepenhausen, engravers, at Tubingen, have 
published two numbers of a work, under the title of History of 
Painting in Italy, from its commencement to the pfiresent time, 
with engravings from the best Italian masters, accompanied by 
explanations on the progress and successive development of the 
art of painting. The whole will consist of fifteen numbers. 

At Halle, a journey to mount Caucasus and through Geor- 
gia, undertaken by.order of the academy of sciences of Peters. 
burg, in 1807 and 8, by Mr. de Klaproth, 2 vols. 8vo. 

A German poet has published a poem in five cantos, entitled 
the Rivers of Germany, an inexhaustible subject. 


——- 


Ltaly. 

The chavalier Gherardo, has published at Florence, a life of 

Angelica Kauffman, with the portrait of that celebrated artist, 
who died, as is known, on the 5th of November, 1807. 


The abbe Antonio Dragoni, of Cremona, has published under . 


the name of Filofilo Sophista, a poem called Conjugal Love, in 
one volume quarto, magnificently printed, by Bodoni. 

At Turin, has appeared the two first volumes of a work, in- 
tended to be comprised in six, entitled the History of Western 
Italy, from the first invasion of the Gauls, under Bellovesur, to 
the coronation of Napoleon, Emperor of the French. 
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At Flerence; is announced for subscription, the literary his- 
tory of Florence, by Dr. Giovanni Prezzincs, in two volumes oc- 
tavo. The first comprises the literary history of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, to the death of duke Alexander de Me- 
dicis, in 1537. The second will continue it to the year 1810. 
Also, a work of professor Matthzis called “ Analysis of the 
virtue of Medicaments,” which is very highly spoken of. 

At Rome, the architect Guiseppe Valadier and the engraver 
Vincenzio, have united in publishing a series of the finest monu- 
ments of ancient Rome, to be published by subscription in large 
folio on vellum paper accompanied by an explanatory text. 
They are to appear three times a month. The first ancient 
monument in the order is the temple of Antoninus and Faus- 
tina, of which there are nine plates. The second will be the tem- 
ple of the Sybil at Tivoli. 

The celebrated sculptor Canova, is at present engaged on a 
mausoleum for Alfieri. He has just finished two Athletic com- 
batants, which are exposed at the Vatican. 

Mr. Petroni, advantageously known by his proverbs of Solo- 
mon printed at Naples, and his Napoleonide now publishing at 
Paris; has in the press an Italian translation of the fables of La- 
fontaine, which will be the first time that distinguished fabulist 
has appeared in an Italian dress. 

There has been published lately at Placentia; an Italian trans- 
lation, in verse, of the poems of Ossian, by Melchoir Cesarotti. 

Dr. Michele Tenore, is publishing at Naples, a Flora Napo- 
litana, in large folio. 


isit. 

The national institute of the kingdom of Italy, has received a 
new organization. It will in future be called the royal institute of 
science, letters, end the arts, and will be fixed at Milan, with four 
sections established in the cities of Venice, Bologna, Padua and 
Verona. Sixty of the members will have a pension of twelve 
hundred francs, the secretary general six thousand, and the whole 
expenses of the institute be fixed at one hundred and twenty 
thousand francs per annum. ‘The number of honorary members 
is indefinite. 
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The ancient academy of Della Crusca at Florence, is rees- 
tablished, and will consist of twelve members chosen by the 
emperor on the nomination of the minister of the interior, and of 
twenty corresponding members. It is particularly charged with 
the revision of the dictionary of the Italian language—the pre- 
servation of the purity of that language—and the examination of 
works presented for the several prizes. It will also hold a cor- 
respondence with the class of language and literature of the 
French institute on the subject of their respective labors. 

The Napoleon academy of Lucca, in its late public session, 
decreed the academic crown te a poem in six cantos, in ottava 
rima, entitled I! Castruccio, by the young and learned lady Cos- 
tanza Moscheni, of Lucca; the accessit was given to a tragedy 
called Erigone, by Mr. Francois Benedetti, of Cortona, already 
known by other excellent productions. 

It is known, that the last supper, painted by Leonardo da 
Vinci, on the wall of a convent at Milan, is so much injured, that 
it can be scarcely said to exist. In 1642, only a few features of 
it remained, and it is now known, chiefly by the numerous en- 
gravings from it, particularly that by Raphael Morghen, which 
though not perhaps a faithful representation of it, is a very ad- 
mirable work. The abbe Guillon, in a pamphlet, lately published 
under the title of “ The Supper of Leonardo da Vinci, restored 
to the friends of the fine arts,” attempts to prove that Leonardo 
da Vinci, had himself made a copy of this painting, and that the 
copy, which is superior to the original, has remained unknown in 
the convent (Chertreux) at Pavia. He suggests that this copy 
was made for Francis I. who having been made prisoner at the 
battle of Pavia, could not pay attention to the picture, which 
thus became the property of the monks in that city. Mr. Guil- 
lon’s proofs are not by any means conclusive, nor his reasonings 
free from objections, but he shows a great fund of erudition and 
a laudable though enthusiastic zeal for the arts. 
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THE ADVERSARIA, NO, 1—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Tue following ancient Madrigals are extracted from “An 
Howre’s Recreation in Musicke, by Rich. Alison, 1606.” How- 
ever we may smile at their occasional quaintness, we cannot but 
admire the wisdom of the poet. 





O heavy heart, whose harms are hid, 
Thy help is hurt, thy hap is hard; 

If thou shouldst break, as God forbid, 
Then should desert want his reward. 
Hope well to have, hate not sweet thought, 
Foul cruel storms fair calms have brought, 
After sharp showers the sun shines fair, 

Hope comes likewise after despair. 


In hope a king doth go to war, 

In hope a lover lives full long, 
In hope a merchant sails full far, 

In hope just men do suffer long; 
In hope the plowman sows his seed; 
Thus hope helps thousands at their need; 
Then faint not heart, among the rest, 
Whatever chance, hope thou the best 


Though wit bids weli to blow retreat, 
Will cannot work as wit would wish. 
When that the roach doth taste the bait, 
Too late to warn the hungry fish; 
When cities burn on firy flame, 
Great rivers scarce may quench the same; 
If will and fancy be agreed, 
Too late for wit to bid take heed. 


But yet it seems a foolish drift 

To follow will and leave the wit; 
The wanton horse that runs too swift 
May well be stayed upon the bit; 
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But check a horse amid his race, 
And out of doubt you mar his pace: 
Though wit and reason do men teach 
Never to climb above their reach. 


¥ cannot forbear copying a song from the same book, in 
which, though not entirely free from the characteristics of the 
are, a lover sings the charms of his mistress with delicacy of 
taste and purity of sentiment 


There is a garden in her face, 
Where roses and white lillies grow, 

A heav’nly paradise is that place 
Wherein all pleasant fruits do flow. 
There cherries grow that none may buy, 

Till cherry ripe themselves do cry. 


Those cherries fairly do enclose 
Of orient pearl a double row, 
Which, when her lovely laughter shows, 
They look like rose-buds fill’d with snow 
Yet them no peer nor prince can buy, 
Till cherry ripe themselves do cry. 


Her eyes like angels watch them still, 
Her brows like bended hows do stand, 
Threat’ning with piercing frowns to kill 
All that approach with eye or hand, 
These sacred cherries to come nigh, 
Till cherry ripe themselves do cry. 


No form in which wit ever shows itself can be more enter- 
taining thanrrony. The perpetual contrast between what it ex- 
presses and what it means; the arch ambiguity with which it 
puzzles listening ignorance and simplicity; the new poignancy 
with which it sharpens satire, the more refined zest it gives to 
praise—are merits, such as may, among the rest of its advanta- 
ges, well contribute to recommend it to general favour. Its 
happy ambiguity of purpose, in particular, has often produced 
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effects sufficiently ludicrous and whimsical.” STEELE is said to 
have been deceived so far, as not to perceive the ironical inten- 
tion of that comparative criticism of the pastorals of Pope and 
Ambrose Phillips, which Pope sent him, to be inserted in the 
Guardian, and of which the publication made Pope and Phillips 
ever after, mortal enemies. I have known a man, a voluminous 
author, an inexhaustible talker, a warm pretender to unequalled 
delicacy of feeling, and to matchless acuteness of discernment 
in matters of taste, who read with raptures Johnson’s character 
of Dick Minim, the critic, in the Idler; not as an ironical de- 
scription of a shallow, would-be critic, but as affording a system 
of rules by which any person might easily make himself a mas- 
ter in genuine criticism; and as seriously delineating the cha- 
racter of the truly accomplished judge of literature. Nay, what 
may appear more surprising, I found a young physician of my 
acquaintance, but the other day, diligently studying Swift’s 7rea- 
tise on Polite Conversation as amanual of politeness and delicacy 
which he might copy, and of wit, which he might retail as his 
own. This gentleman has received a liberal education, with very 
ample advantages; has been instructed in all the studies belong- 
ing to the most enlightened of the learned professions; has min- 
gled not a little with the gay and the wise in the comm®n inter- 
course of social life; is reckoned no fool—yet wants the penetra- 
tion to discern that Swift writes but in jest—that his are not 
specimens of wit to be imitated, but vulgarisms, calloquial barba- 
risms—instances of gross ignorance, indelicacy, false wit and 
puerility, to be avoided, which compose the tissue of Wagstaffe’s 
dialogues. Upon second thoughts, however, I can even more 
easily excuse this person, than the admirer of Dick Minim: for 
perhaps he who should glean the beauties of the most fashiona- 
ble c6nversation of the day, would find his collection yery little 
better than that of Simon Wagstaffe, Esquire. 


>. 
—— 


Superstition of Justus Lipsius. The politics of Tacitus, the 
philosophy of Cicero, could not pluck the old woman out of the 
heart of this illustrious scholar. The modern disciple of Zeno 
was the slave of weak superstition. I have just ended reading 
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his account of the miracles performed by the Virgin Mary, of 
Halle, near Brussels, in the Netherlands. 

A shrine and image had been there consecrated to the Holy 
Virgin, by a pious countess of Brabant. Many votive offerings 
bad been afterwards added. Lipsius, from his very infancy a 
devout votary of the Virgin, in preference to all the other 
saints, had often, as he relates, experienced her favour upon his 
studies; had become a member of a society of which she was 
the sacred patroness; was excited by motives of pious venera- 
tion and gratitude, to visit her famous shrine at Halle. While 
he offered his devotions before the sacred shrine, he felt an in- 
ward emction of extraordinary joy and piety, which prompted 
him to vow to the Virgin, to compose a work in her praise. An 
ode, the composition of that very time, records his vow. He 
fulfilled it, by writing, at his subsequent leisure, a panegyrical 
account of the origin of the shrine and chapel of Halle, of the 
honours which had been devoutly paid to them, of the miracles 
which the Virgin had graciously performed at the request of 
persons stipulating votive offerings to be dedicated, in return, at 
her shrine at Halle. The miracles which he celebrates are such 
as these: the mutilation of a soldier’s nose, who, coming on the 
assault of the town of Halle ina siege, had impiously threatened 
to cut off the nose from the image of the Virgin: the restora- 
tion of a lost hawk, at the prayer of the falconer by whom it had 
been lost, and whom his cruel lord was about to hang for the 
loss: the preservation of a man from perishing by a flood that 
suddenly filled his house,—who, by the aid of the Virgin, had 
been enabled to climb among the rafters, above the reach of the 
waters, while his wife and children were drowned below; the 
deliverence of an innocent person that had been seized by mis- 
take, as an accomplice with thieves: the preservation of a‘ tailor 
from dying by his xeed/e, which he had unwittingly swallowed: 
the saving of a thievish soldier from death on the gallows, by 
the breaking of the rope by which he was suspended:—and 
others of a similar cast and complexion. ‘The narrative of Lip- 
sius is written in a style of admirably clegant Latinity. Here 
and there he rises into poetry, and imitates, with great felicity, 
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the iambics of Phedrus: he evidently wrote it con amore. He 

concludes the whole with a pious prayer, and with the formal 

consecration of a silver pen, to be, in his name, suspended as a 

votive offering, before the image of the Virgin, in the temple. 

Lipsius, thus celebrating as miracles, merely natural and ob- | 
vious incidents in life; Socrates, amid the agonies of expiration, : 
anxiously providing a sacrifice to Esculapius; Julian, from the 
heights of philosophy, and of political wisdom, prostrating him- 
self before Jupiter, Apollo and Venus; Pascal, for the sake of 
the most abject ascetic superstition, deserting the illustrious ca- 
reer of science, literature,and active virtue; are among those 
instances of mingled weakness and excellence, in which the im- 
perfection of humanity is the most strikingly conspicuous; and 
which we cannot contemplate without being moved to sigh over 
the character of man, and with the poet, to regard him as 








** The glory, jest, and riddle of the world.” 


The speech of Metellus Numidicus, a grave and eloquent 
man, on the subject of marriage contained this passage:” “If, ‘ 
Romans, we could do without a wife, we should be all without | 
that source of vexation. But since nature has so ordered it that 
we can neither jive with them happily enough, nor without them 
by any means, we must consult our lasting security, rather than 
a transient gratification.” ‘To virgins are addressed the soft ex- 






pressions, “ my delight”—“ my charmer’’—“ my soul’’—* light 


roel 






of my eyes,” &c. But as soon as they become married women, 






then they are changed indeed; the terms then applied to them 






are “ plarues’’—* tempests’”’—* torments”—“ curses’’— con- 






tinual fevers,’ and to sum up all in a word, “ intolerable evil.” 
P hilififius Carolus’s Commentaries on Aulus Gellius. 









Favenius, the philosopher, addressed a young man who af- 
fected hard and obsolete words, in the following words: “ You, 
as if you were conversing with the mother of Evander, use a lan~ 






guage which has been for many years out of date, unwilling that 
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any one should know or comprehend what you mean, Why not then 


be silent, that. you, may fully, obtain. your. purpose. . But.you are 
fond. of antiquity you say, because it is ingenious, good, tempe- 








tate, and modest; imitate then the ancients in your /ife, but speak 


the language of the moderns; and haye always impressed on your 
memory and heart, what Julius Cesar, a man of extraordinary 
genius and prudence, has written in his first book on analogy,— 
‘avoid every unusual word as you would a rock.” 

In the following eloquent eulogium on the happiness of a life 
devoted to literary leisure amid the shades of sylvan scenes, 
Pliny pays a just tribute, which may excite the envy and wonder 
of some of those who delight in the fumum strepitumque of a 
metropolis. 

At my peaceful retreat at Laurentum, says he, in a letter to 
Minutius Fundanus, I neither hear nor speak any thing of which 
Ihave occasion to repent. There I live undisturbed by rumour, 
and.free from the anxious solicitudes of hope or fear, conversing 
only with myself and my books. True and genuine life! pleas- 
ing and honourable repose! More, perhaps, to be desired than 
employments of any kind! Thou solemn sea and solitary shore, 
best and most retired scene for contemplation, with how many 
noble thoughts have ye inspired me! Snatch then, my friend, as [ 
have, the first occasion of Jeaving the noisy town, with all its {ri- 
volous pursuits, and deyote your days to study, or even resign 
them to indolence. 

Nor-has the schoolmaster of Pontremali, the enthusiastic Pe- 
trarch been less mindful of the influence of literature—but has 
described in a familiar allegory, those real benefactors of man- 
kind, whose writings exalt. the mind and purify the heart. 

J have friends, says this author, whose society is delightful 
to me; they are persons of all countries, and of all ages; distin- 
guished in war, in council, and in letters. Some present in review 
before me the events of. past ages; others reveal to:me the se- 
crets of nature; these teach me how to live, and those how to 
die: these dispel my melancholy by their mirth, and amuse me 
by their sallies of wit; and some there are who prepare my-sou! 
to suffer every thing, to desire nothing, and to become thoroughly 
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‘acquainted with itself: AS\a reward for such’ great services, they 
“peqilire only a corner of my Tittle house, where they may “be 
safély sheltered from their enemies. In fine, I carry them with 
me into the fields, the silence of which suits them better than 
#he business and bustle of cities. | 

The only account of Skelton, the poet-leaureat, which re- 
mains, is to be found. in a very old volume, so rare, that Steevens, 
to whom it belonged, wrote im it, that he never saw any other 
‘copy of the book. The title is Merie Tales, newlye imprinted 
and made by master Skelton, Poet-Laureat, &c. It is probable 
that this is a collection of all the jests of the time, appropriatéd 
to Skelton, because his happened to be, what the booksellers call 
a selling name. One or two extracts will give the reader a suf- 
ficient specimen of the poet-laureat’s humour. 
® Tale ist. How Skelton came late home to Oxforde, from 

Abington. 

Shelton was an Englyshe man born, as Skogan was, and he 
was educated and brought uppe in Oxforde; and there was he 
made a Poet Laureat. And on a tyme hee had bene at Abbing- 
ton to make mery, wher he had eate salt meates, and he dyd 
come late home to Oxfoorde; and he did lye in an ine named 
the Tabere, whyche is now the Angell, and he did drynke and 
went to bed. About mydnight he was so thyrstie or drye that 
he was constrayned to call the tapstere for drynke, and the tap- 
stere hearde hym not. Then he cryed to his oste and hys ostess 
and to the ostler for drynke, and no man could heare hym. 
“ Alacke!”’ sayd Skelton, I shall peryshe for lacke of drynke: what 
remedye!”’ At the last he dyd cry out and sayd ‘ fyer, fyer, fyer.’ 

When Skelton harde everye man bustled himself upward, 
and some of them were naked and some were halfe asleep and 
amased, and Skelton dyd crye ‘ fyer, fyer!’ (styll) that every man 
knew not where to resorte, Skelton dyd go to bed: and the oste 
and the ostess and the tapster wythe the ostler dyd ranne to Skel- 
ton’s chambere wythe candles lyghted im theyr handes, saying 
‘where, where, whereis the-fire?’ ‘Here, here,’ sayd Skelton, 
and poynted hys fynger to hys mouth, sayinge ‘ feschme seme 
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drynke to quench the fyer, and the heate, and the drynesse in 
my mouthe: and so they dyd. Wherefore, it is goode for every 
man to help hys own self in tyme of nede wyth some policie or 
crafte, so be yt ther bee no deceit nor falshed usid. 
Tale 2. How Skelton drest the Kendall-manin the Sweat time. 
On a tyme Skelton rode from Oxfoorde to London wyth a 
Kendall-man, and at Uxbrydge they beyted. The Kendall-man 
Jayde hys cap upon the borde in the halle, and he went to serve 
hys horse; Skelton took the Kendall-man’s cappe, and dyd putte 
betwxte the lyninge and the outer syde a dyshe of butter. And 
when the Kendal-man had dreste his horse, he dyd come yn to 
diner, and dyd putte on hys cappe; (that tyme the sweatynge 
sycknesse was in Englande). At the laste when the butter had 
take heate of the Kendal-man’s heade, yt dyd begyne to ron 
over hys face and aboute hys cheekes. Skelton sayd, Syr you 
sweate soore, beware that you have not the sweatynge sycknesse:” 
and the Kendal-man sayd, ‘ By the masse I’se wrang: I bus go 
tyl bed.? Skelton sayd, ‘I am skill’d on physicke, and specially 
in the sweatynge sycknesse, that I wyll warrant anye man.’ ‘In 
good fayth,’ sayd the Kendal-man, ‘ do see, and I’se bay for your 
skott to London.’ Then sayd Skelton, ‘get you a kerchief, and 
I will bring you abed,’ the wyche was doone. Skelton caused 
the cappe to be sod in baat lee, and dryed it. In the mornyng 
Skelton and the Kendal-man dyd ryde merely to London. 
Thus—to use the words of the colophon—endeth (two of) 
the merie tales of Maister Skelton, very pleasant for the recrea- 


tion of the minde. 
Baltimore. 
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NOTES OF A DESULTORY READER. 


STERNFE. 


So many instances of the plagiarism of this writer are given 
by doctor Ferrier (whose comments, by the bye, except in a 
short extract, I have not seen, and ought therefore to be excu- 
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sed, should I chance to select the same proofs of imitation) that 
he must certainly forfeit much of his claim to originality, unless 
with such as confine the term to oddity and singularity of 
manner. 

Though not among the enthusiastic admirers of Sterne, I 
must confess, I have read him often, and with much pleasure. 
Nor have I been the less pleased, when I fancied I discovered 
imitations of Shakspeare, and other authors of genius. As to 
the writings of Burton, from which he is said to have gleaned 
very largely, they are utterly unknown to me; though I have 
somewhere met with his translation of Servius’s Letter, and re- 
member to have been struck with its similarity to the passage in 
Sterne, whichindeed is there said to be an extract from Servius 
Sulpicius’s consolatory letterto Tully: so that his guilt here, is 
merely that of haying availed himself of Burton’s translation.* 
But in the same place, where Mr. Shandy is running over the 
topics of consolation for the loss of his son, I have discerned a 
close imitation, or rather an adoption with a few trifling altera- 
tions of part of Bacon’s essay on death, beginning at, ‘* Pompa 
mortis magis tenet, quam mors ipsa.” 

‘‘ Groans and convulsions, and discoloured face, and friends 
weeping, and blacks, and obsequies and the like,”’ says the essay- 
ist, ‘show death terrible. It is worthy the observing, that 
there is no passion in the mind of man so weak, but it mates 
and masters death. Revenge triumphs over it; love slights it; 
rrief flieth to it; fear preoccupateth it. A man would dje, 
though he were neither valiant nor miserable, only upon a weari- 
ness to do the same thing so often over and over. It is no less 
worthy to observe, how little alteration in good spirits the ap- 
proaches of death make, for they appear to be the same men to 
the last instant. Augustus Cesar died in a compliment, Tibe- 
rius in dissimulation, Vespasian in a jest, sitting upon a stool, 
Galba with a sentence, Septimus Severus in despateh,’’—Thus 
Bacon, and now Sterne. 

‘“ There is no terror, brother Toby, in its looks, but what it 
borrows from groans and convulsions, and the blowing of noses, 


* In these remarks the reader will recognise an allusion to the extract.from 
Dr. Ferrier, above mentiened. 
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and the wiping away of tears with the bottoms of curtains in a 
dying man’s room. Strip it of these, what is it? Take away its 
hearses, its mutes, and its mourning—its plumes, scutcheons, 
and other mechanic aids—what is it? It is terrible no way. For 
this reason, continued my father, ’tis worthy to recollect, how 
little alteration in great men, the approaches of death have made. 
Vespasian died in a jest upon his close-stool, Galba with a sen- 
tence, Septimus Severus in a despatch, Tiberius in dissimula- 
tion, and Cesar Augustus in a compliment.” 

Richardson, too, appears to me to be an author, whom Sterne 
often has in his eye; and in the following and other passages of 
Lovelace’s description of his rose-bud, I think I perceive the 
original of a manner of narrating, which he very frequently and 
bappily assumes. f 

“ The people here at the Hart are poor, but honest, and 
have goiten it into their heads, that lam aman of quality in dis- 
guise; and there is no reining in their officious respeet. There 
is a pretty little smirking daughter, seventeen, six days ago: I call 
her my rose-bud. Her grandmother (for there is no mother) 
a good, neat old womanas ever filled a wicker chair in a chim- 
ney corner, has besought me to be merciful to her.’’—“ She is 
the only flower of fragrance that has blown in this vicinage for 
ten years past, or will for ten years to come; for I have looked 
backward to the have-beens, and forward to the will-bes, ha- 
ving but too much leisure upon my hands in my present wait- 


ing.” Methinks this has much of the simple, tender manner of 


Sterne, in his account of his Maria, and elsewhere. 

But though the charge of plagiarism should be acknowledged, 
and it should even be found, that where he is not an absolute 
plagiarist, he isan imitator, he still has a claim to taste for the 
selection of his models, and the many borrowed beauties he has 
so agreeably interwoven in his fabric: nor can the praise which 
has hitherto been given to his many tender and pathetic stories 
and descriptions, be justly retracted, however we may concur in 
the opinion, that his works are unfavourable to morals. 
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SIR THOMAS BROWNE.: 


The philosophic, or, as one might call it, cavalier manner, in 
which death is treated in Bacon’s essay above alluded to, seems 
to be emulated by sir Thomas Browne, in his Religio Medici, 
who. in his turn thus speaks of the king of terrors; and gloomily 
enough it must be admitted, for one who is not afraid of him. 

“ IT am naturally bashful, nor hath conversation, age, or tra- 
vel, been able to effront, or enharden me; yet I have one part of 
modesty, which I have seldom discovered in another, that is, to 
speak truly, I am not so much afraid of death, as ashamed there- 
of; tis the very disgrace and ignominy of our natures, thatina 
moment can so disfigure us, that our nearest friends, wife and 
children stand afraid and start at us. The birds and beasts of the 
field, that before, in a natural fear obeyed us, forgetting all alle- 
giance, beginto prey upon us. This very conceit hath in a tem- 
pest, disposed and left me willing to be swallowed up in the abyss 
of waters, wherein I had perished unseen, unpitied, without won- 
dering eyes, tears of pity, lectures on mortality, and none had 
said, Quantum mutatus ab illo?” 

Our author was also a believer in spirits and witches, which 
might have served to strengthen the superstitious credulity of 
his admirer, doctor Johnson. 


39> 


“ T have ever believed,’ says sir Thomas, “ and do now 
know, that there are witches. They that doubt of these, do not 
only deny them, but spirits; and are obliquely and upon conse- 
juence, a sort, not of infidels, but atheists.” This intolerant 
believer, in this instance, for he is generally liberal, wrote about 
the year 1635. His reasoning seems to be, that because all 
things are possible to Almighty Power, therefore all things must 
exist, and that providence, or the order of nature, is rather a 


display of what can be done, than what is fit to be done. 


Perhaps the example of one of the most respectable of pe- 
riodical essayists, may apologize for the pedantry (if such it is) 
of parading a scrap of poetry in three different languages. This 
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is done by the Spectator in the case of a fragment of Sappho; in 
the present instance, in that of an animated passage of Horace, 
which has been made the subject of an imitation, both by Boi- 
leau and Pope. These poets are of the old school, and some- 
what obsolete, it is true; nevertheless, I cannot think it right 
that they should be wholly discarded in favour of each “ new- 
hatch’d, unfledged comrade,”—the Southeys, the Scotts, &c. 
&c. As observed by Machiavel, that free governments should 
frequently be brought back to their first principles, so may it be 
well enough in literature, now and then to take a glance at early 
classical authors. Under this impression, when henceforth, [I 
have occasion to introduce them, I shall do it without cere- 
mony. 














THE ORIGINAL. 


Fuit haud ignobilis Argis, 
Qui se credebat miros audire trajedos, 
In vacuo letus sessor plausorque theatro: 
Cetera qui vite servaret munia recto 
More; bonus sane vicinus, amabilis hospes, 
Comis in uxorem; posset qui ignoscere servis, 
Et signo leso non insanire lagen: 
Posset qui rupem, et puteum vitare, patentem 
Hic ubi cognatorum opibus curisque refectus, 
Expulit elleboro morbum bilemque meraco 
Et redit ad sese: Pol, me occidistis amici 
Non servastis ait; cui sic extorta voluptas 
Et demptus per vim mentis gratissimus error 


IMITATION BY BOILEAU. 


Jadis certain bigot, d’ailleurs homme sensé 

D’un mal assez bizarre cut le cerveau blessé: 
S’imaginant sans cesse, en sa douce manie, 

Des esprits bien heureux entendre Pharmonie. 
Enfin un medicin, fort expert en son art, 

Le guerit par addresse, ou plut6t par hazard. 
Mais voulant de ses soins exiger le salaire, 

Moi? vous payer! lui dit le bigot, en colere, 
Vous, dont art infernale par des secrets nuudits, 
En me tirant d’erreur, m’6te du Paradis? 


IMITATION BY POPE. 


There liv’din primo Georgii (they record) 
A worthy member, no small fool, a lord; 
Who, though the house was up, delighted sat, 
Heard, noted, answered, asin full debate: 

In all but this a man of sober life, 

Fond of his friend, and civil to his wife; 
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Not quite a madman; though a pasty fell, 

And much too wise to walk into a well. 

Him the damn’d doctors and his friends immur’d, 

They bled, they eupp’d, they purg’d, in short they cur’d: 
Whereat the gentleman began to stare,— 

My friends, he cried, pox take you for your care} 

That from a patriot of distinguish’d note, 

Have bled and purg’d me to a simple vote. 


Upon the comparative merit of these performances, all very 
sprightly, I shall not undertake to decide, though that of inven- 
tion exclusively belongs to Horace. Pope, also, must be admit- 
ted to be more close and detailed in his imitation than Boileau. 
To avoid too much servility in their copies, it is observable, 
that each has varied, as well the character of his enthusiast, as 
the scene of his delusions, the one transforming the applauder 
in the empty theatre, into a distempered devotee, in communion 
with blessed spirits; and the other converting him into a crack- 
brained worshipper of the forms of the house of commons. It 
may be further remarked, that they both blend satire with their 
sadina ge, the first levelling at physicians, the other at politi- 
clans, according to the custom of their respective nations. 


Was ever melancholy settling into despair, more aptly and 
cloquently depicted than in the brief Tedet cali convixa tueri 
of Virgil? What more could be done by the most laboured am- 
plification? 


— 


Ye princes rais’d by poets to the gods, 

And Alexander’d up in lying odes 
Is a couplet in one of Dryden’s tales or fables, on the reading of 
which by a gentleman, in my presence, he was so struck with 
its poetic beauty, as to break out into a rapturous expression of 
delight. Nor, when we advert to its vigour, animation, and 
boldness of metaphor, shall we find any reason to call in question 
the justness of this first impression. 
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is done by the Spectator in the case of a fragment of Sappho; in 
the present instance, in that of an animated passage of Horace, 
which has been made the subject of an imitation, both by Boi- 
leau and Pope. These poets are of the old school, and some- 
what obsolete, it is true; nevertheless, I cannot think it right 
that they should be wholly discarded in favour of each “ new- 
hatch’d, unfledged comrade,”’—the Southeys, the Scotts, &c. 
&c. As observed by Machiavel, that free governments should 
frequently be brought back to their first principles, so may it be 
well enoughin literature, now and then to take a glance at early 
classical authors. Under this impression, when henceforth, [ 
have occasion to introduce them, I shall do it without cere- 
mony. 








THE ORIGINAL. 


Fuit haud ignobilis Argis, 
Qui se credebat miros audire trajedos, 
In vacuo letus sessor plausorque theatro: 
Cetera qui vite servaret munia recto 
More; bonus sane vicinus, amabilis hospes, 
Comis in uxorem; posset qui ignoscere servis, 
Et signo leso non insanire lagene: 
Posset qui rupem, et puteum vitare, patentem 
Hic ubi cognatorum opibus curisque refectus, 
Expulit elleboro morbum bilemque meraco 
Et redit ad sese: Pol, me occidistis amici 
Non servastis ait; cui sic extorta voluptas 
Et demptus per vim mentis gratissimus error 


IMITATION BY BOILEAU. 


Jadis certain bigot, d’ailleurs homme sensé 

D’un mal assez bizarre cut le cerveau blessé: 
S’imaginant sans cesse, en sa douce manie, 

Des esprits bien heureux entendre Pharmonie. 
Enfin un medicin, fort expert en son art, 

Le guerit par addresse, ou plutot par hazard. 
Mais voulant de ses soins exiger le salaire, 

Moi? vous payer! lui dit le bigot, en colere, 
Vous, dont Vart infernale par des secrets maudits, 
En me tirant d’erreur, m’6te du Paradis? 


IMITATION BY POPE. 


There liv’din primo Georgii (they record) 
A worthy member, no small fool, a lord; 
Who, though the house was up, delighted sat, 
Heard, noted, answered, asin full debate: 

In all but this a man of sober life, 

ond of his friend, and civil to his wife; 
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Not quite a madman; though a pasty fell, 

And much too wise to walk into a well. 

Him the damn’d doctors and his friends immur’d, 

They bled, they cupp’d, they purg’d, in short they cur’d: 
Whereat the gentleman began to stare,— 

My friends, he cried, pox take you for your carey 

That from a patriot of distinguish’d note, 

Have bled and purg’d me to a simple yote. 


Upon the comparative merit of these performances, all very 
sprightly, I shall not undertake to decide, though that of inven- 
tion exclusively belongs to Horace. Pope, also, must be admit- 
ted to be more close and detailed in his imitation than Boileau. 
To avoid too much servility in their copies, it is observable, 
that each has varied, as well the character of his enthusiast, as 
the scene of his delusions, the one transforming the applauder 
in the empty theatre, into a distempered devotee, in communion 
with blessed spirits; and the other converting him into a crack- 
brained worshipper of the forms of the house of commons. It 
may be further remarked, that they both blend satire with their 
sadina ge, the first levelling at physicians, the other at politi- 
clans, according to the custom of their respective nations. 


Was ever melancholy settling into despair, more aptly and 
cloquently depicted than in the brief Tedet cali convizxa tueri 
of Virgil? What more could be done by the most laboured am- 
plification? 


Ye princes rais’d by poets to the gods, 

And Alexander’d up in lying odes 
Is a couplet in one of Dryden’s tales or fables, on the reading of 
which by a gentleman, in my presence, he was so struck with 
its poetic beauty, as to break out into a rapturous expression of 
delight. Nor, when we advert to its vigour, animation, and 
boldness of metaphor, shall we find any reason to call in question 
the justness of this first impression. 
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Tuat Catullus, though among the minor poets of ancient 
Rome, was considered by his countrymen as possessing a consi- 
derable portion of merit, may be inferred from the circumstance 
of so correct and judicious a poet as Virgil, having often con- 
descended to imitate him. This fact may be ascertained, I think, 
from a comparison of the following passages: 


Jupiter omnipotens, utinam ne tempore primo 
Gnosia Cecropiz, tetigissent litora puppes. Catullus. 


Felix, heu nimium felix si litora tantum 
Nunquam Dardaniz tetigissent nostra caring. Virgil. 


Non illi quisquam bello se conferet heros. Catullus. 


Non illi quisquam se impune tulisset 
Obvius armato. Virgil. 


Magnis curarum fluctuat undis. Catullus. 
Magno curarum fluctuat xstu. Virgil. 
Tota domus gaudet regali splendida gaza. Catullus. 


At domus interior regali splendida lux u 
Instruitur, Virgel. 


Dryden, moreover, among the moderns, bears testimony to 
the beauty and vigour of Catullus’s muse. Speaking of his 
Atys, he says, “ no modern can put into his own language the 
energy of this single poem.” Nor can it be doubted, I think, 
that the following passage in Prior’s Henry and Emma, though 
even exceeding the original in humility, was copied from the 
tender effusion of the subdued mind of Ariadne. 


Yet let me go with thee, and going prove 
From what | will endure, how much I love. 
This potent beauty, this triumphant fair, 

This happy object of our different care, 

Her let me follow; her let me attend 

A servant: (she may scorn the name of friend) 
What she demands incessant I’ll prepare, 

Pll weave her garlands, and I'll plait her hair; 
My busy diligence shall deck her board; 

(For there, at least, I may approach my lord. ) 
And when her Henry’s softer hours advise 
Her servant’s absence; with dejected eyes 

Far Pil recede, and sighs forbid to rise. 


Emma goes much farther here, no doubt, than the generality 
of her sex willapprove. Ariadne contents herself simply with 
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being the servant of her perfidious Theseus, since she could 
not be his wife, and descends not so very low, as to tender her 
services to a triumphant rival. 

Si tibi non cordi fuerat connubia nostra, 

Attamen tu vestras potuisti ducere sedes; 

Que tibi jucundo famularer serva labore, 


Candida permulcens liquidis vestigia lymphis, 
Purpurea’ve tuum consternens veste cubile. 


Further, when Otway says, 


Trust not a man, we are by nature false, 
Dissembing, subtle, cruel, and inconstant: 

When aman talks of love, with caution trust him; 
But if he swears he’ll certainly deceive thee,— 


it cannot but be suspected, that he remembered the 


Tum jam nulla viro juranti femina credat; 
Nulla viri speret sermones esse fideleis, 


of Catullus. 


The preceding passages of the Latin poet are all taken 
from the poem, which contains the lamentations of Ariadne on 
being abandoned by her cruel betrayer; which, beginning with 
the lines describing her ascending the craggy precipices of the 
desert isle, and vainly exploring, with straining eyes, the vast 
waves of the extended main,— 


Ac tum preruptos tristis conscendere montis 

Unde aciem in pelagi vastos protenderet xstus; 
will compare with no disadvantage, with the pathetic wailings 
of Dido in the fourth book of the neid. 

What more common at the present day, than in a conversa- 
tion after dinner, to use the wine, the fruit-parings, nutshells, 
&c. to illustrate our descriptions? Thus admiral Rodney, as we 
are informed by Cumberland, in his memoirs, employed a_par- 
cel of cherry stones at the table of lord Germaine, to show how 
he would pierce and overthrow the French naval line of battle, 
should it ever be his fortune to bring them into action: and 
thus does Ovid, in his epistle from Penelope to UlySses, written 
nearly two thousand years ago, recognise the same practice 
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among the Romans. The following passage adverts to the cir- 
cumstance of marking out battles on the table, and representing 
the Simois, Sigeia, and the kingdom of old Priam by drops of 
wine. 
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Atque aliquis posita monstrat feria prelia mensa 
Pingit, et exiguo Pergama tota mero. 

Hae ibat Simois: hic est Sigeia tellus, 

Hic steteret Priami regia celsa senis. 


Such allusions as these, may be said to be brought home to 
our bosoms, and cannot fail to interest, by showing that civilized 
man in past ages, was much the same as at present. 





SELECTED POETRY. 


FROM THE EMERALD ISLE=—BY CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


Erin, dear by every tie 
Which binds us to our infancy; 
By weeping Memory’s fondest claims, 
By Nature’s holiest, highest names, 
By the sweet, potent spell, that twines 
The exile’s secret heart, around, 
By wo and distance faster bound, 
When, for his native soil, he pines, 
As, wafted o’er the clouded deep, 
And, shuddering at the tempest’s roar, 
He thinks how sweet its waters sleep 
Upon thy lone and lovely shore: 
By the indignant patriot’s tear, 
Oh, even by Misfortune dear. 


Eryn, from thy living tomb 
Arise—the hour of hope is come. 
Think on what thou once hast been, 
» *Think on many a glorious scene 
Which graced thy hills and yallies green; 
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Think on Maracui the brave; 
Look on Brian’s verdant grave— 
Brian—the glory and grace of his age; 
Brian—the shield of the emerald isle; 
The lion incensed was a lamb to his rage, 
The dove was an eagle compar’d to his smile! 
Tribute on enemies, hater of war, 
Wide-flaming sword of the warrior throng, 
Liberty’s beacon, religion’s bright star, : 
Soul of the Seneacha, “ Light of the Song.” 


* 7 . . 
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Dear country! if my counsel light, 
A shepherd’s whistle in the night, 
Might claim a reverence from thee, 
Though but for its sincerity— 

I’d tell thy injur’d, honour’d land, 

In patient dignity to stand; 

But oh! from thee, and thine, be far 
The rashness of a rebel war! 

How often, in my school-boy day, 

Have I renounc’d the school-boy’s play, 
To wander lonely o’er thy green, 

And see, again, some favourite scene; 

























Or, up thy emerald hills, to roam, 
And watch the curling smoke of home; 
Or think upon the mother dear, 
Who then on me was thinking there; 
Or ask the peasant, as he toiled, 
i And, happy at my fancy, smiled, 
; If he thought the ocean bold, 
| Which awfully beneath us roll’d, 
Ever saw such fruits and flowers, 
Such mountains, fields, and mossy bowers, 
Or such a lovely land as ours? 
Oh then it joy’d my heart, to see 
The patriot son of Industry, 
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Hold out to me his rugged hand, 
And swear, not such another land 
Our sovereign had at his command; 
Or give me half his scanty store, 
And sorrow that he had no more. 
Then would he, in his simple way, 
Along the neighbouring valley stray, 
To tell me all that surge had seen, 
And all the glories of that green, 
In Ertin’s elder day: 
Alas! where once the palace rose, 
And, spread its gales, the festal bower, 
There now the desert hawthorn blows, 
Or, browsing on the woodbine flower, 
The red-deer fearless stray! 
* * * * * 
If humanity shows to the God of the world, 
A sight for his fatherly eye, 
’Tis that of a people with banner unfurl’d, 
Resolved for their freedom to die. 
*Tis a spark of the Deity bursting to light, 
Through the darkness of human control, 
That fires the bold war-arm in liberty’s fight, 
And flames from the patriot, burning and bright, 
Through the eye of an heavenly soul! 
Oh! was it not noble and fair to behold 
Our isle, like a warrior, laced, 
With her spear of the hills and her buckler bold, 
Her banner of green and her helm of gold, 
Stand ready for battle braced, 
The sun, on the day, 
Sent his holiest ray, 
To brighten the patriot plume; 
The shamrock was seen 
With a lovelier green, 
And the air shed a sweeter perfume. 
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The face of our isle 
Wore an heavenly smile, 
As if conscious and proud of her brave, 
And the laurel flower, 
At that holy hour, 
Bowed its bloom o’er the warrior’s grave, 
To tell him the land 
He had died to defend, 
Was no longer the home of a slave. 
No, there is not a spot where the pious are laid, 












But an angel is hovering near, 






To guard their high slumber and gladdentheir shade, 
With the triumph of purity here; 
And Nature, on that angel eye, 







Still casts a glance of sympathy! 









After singing the individual praises of the heroes which Ireland has produced, 
he poet alludes to their general fame, and thus happily introduces the name of 
Wellington. 





Monarchs may fall beneath their foes, 
Ages elapse, and nations die, 




















But, round the hero’s hallow’d brows, 

Pure and imperishable, glows 
The halo of eternity. 

Sull, hovering round that vestal light, — 
Angels awake their airy lyre, 

And still, to feed that vision bright, 
The Comet rolls his flood of fire! 


Thus, WELLINGTON, when from us here, 
"Mid many a mourning nation’s tear, 
Thy glowing orb must disappear, 
It shall arise, 
In brighter skies, 
Our path to cheer; 
And many a future child of war. 
Amid the battle’s adverse sky, 
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Shall watch afar,’ 
) That holy star, © <’ 
a! Still leading on to victory; 
i iy And he shall. see that leading light, 


Girt with many a satellite: 
The heroes now who fling their shield 
Before thee, in the battle-field, 
When thou art gone, 
Shall guard thy throne, 
Superb, on high, 
Stull catch thy day, 
Reflect its ray, 
And cheer their isle 
With the bright smile 
Of constellated majesty! 





ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO 


Come Inspiration! from thy hermit seat; 

By mortal seldom found; may fancy dare, 
From thy fix’d serious eye and raptured glance 
Shot on surrounding Heaven, to steal one look 
Creative of the Poet, every power 





Exalting to an ecstasy of soul. THOMSON 

i TO MISS M— K—. 
ie Speed, speed, my lazy courser, speed, 
a And faster yet and faster fly; 
e Thy master’s words thou dost not heed, 
| t Thou dost not hear thy master’s sigh. 

4 
a ° 
oy But knew’st thou to what lovely fair, 


. With tardy steps thou’rt moving on, 
Me Thoud’st in thy course, outstrip the pair 
ia That draw the chariot of the sun. 


Thou bird, that perching on the spray, 
My passing murmur seem’st to note, 
Fly to my fair one, fly, I pray, 

And tell it from thy warbling throat: 
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Tell my fond wishes to regain 

The walks belov’d.I trod before;— ~ 
Tell how I sigh to pass again 

The threshold. of that well known door. 


Ye winds! that wave the towering pine, 
And round its still green summit blow, 
Fly to the maid of mien divine, 

And whisper all my pleasing wo. 


Once more, my lazy courser, speed, 
And if thou’lt faster drive along, 

I’il love thee as the noblest steed 
B’er known to fame in prose or song. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. Ou_pscHoo_, 

If you think the following lines worthy the honour of appearing in your imis- 
cellany, they are at your service, if not, commit them to the flames, and in this 
manner at least comply with Horace’s advice. 


** Ex fumo dare lucem.” 


By doing either you will equally oblige your humble servant, 


PHILOPOTES 
TO MY FRIEND. 


Oh friend! in melancholy mood 

On what afflictions do you brood? 

Does Chloe scorn your offered vows 
And fly from age and hoary brows? 
Then turn you from the scornful fair, 
And leave that fiend, fell wrinkled Care. 
Fach season has its proper joy 


Which Wisdom bids us then employ. 


When youth decays, and age comes on, 
Delight and life and joy are gone! 
So let desponding souls exclaim, 
That burn to dross in Cupid’s flame: 
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Be mine the heart that often: burns 
Yet still, like fluid gold, returns, 

A purer mass——should love decay, 
Drinking shall drive Despair away. : 





When Nature’s fires extinguished lie, 
Nor catch the flame from Beauty’s eye, 
I’ll turn to seize the inspiring hoard, 
The glistening joys. that deck the board, 
The rosy can, the sparkling bowl, 

Shall fill with pure delight my soul. 


So will my friends and I partake 

The lasting joys the dull forsake; 

And round the social table ranged, 

We'll think of scenes old Time has changed, 
With brimful glass we’ll toast the fair 

That once relieved our souls from care, 
With brimful eyes, and bursting praise, 
We’ll toast our friends of former days. 

Oh! when with heart-warm friends we meet 
To raise the sparkling bowl, how sweet! 
And oh! how sweet when round the bowl, 
We breath an atmosphere of soul— 


Pleasure like this, shall close each day, 
And keep perhaps, old Time away: 

But should he come with sithe and glass, 
We’ll drink his health, and bid him pass; 

And then, if he insist to stay, 

We’ll crown his brow with flowrets gay, 

We'll welcome all his dancing Hours, 

With wine and songs, and wreaths of flowers— 
He’ll plough our cheeks with furrows rare, 
Only to plant his roses there. 

And every now and then he’il stop 

To wet with wine the blooming crop. 
And when at last ’tis time to reap 

He’ll cut the flowers while we’re asleep. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
A FAREWELL Lay, 


Susan, farewell, (accept the lay 

The Muse and I together send thee):—. 
And when “ o’er hills and far away,” 

May happiness for aye attend thee. 


May smiling Joy with sparkling eye, 
Lift to thy lip the cup of pleasure; 

While sportive Loves around thee fly, 
And keep forever full the measure. 


May Fancy reign the livelong day, 

At night may angels watch thy slumbers; 
May Care be banished far away 

With all the ghastly hosts she numbers. 


May Health once more her sway resume, 
For pleasure still on her reposes, 

And bid thy cheek again to bloom, 
A lilly nosegay set with roses. 


In short, dear girl, may Heaven decree, 
That thou in every grace improving, 

Of rural nymphs, the queen shall be, 
Forever loy’d and ever loving. 


Once more adieu! this little prayer, 
Is all the poet has to give thee; 
But in it speaks a heart sincere, 
A heart that never could deceive thec. 
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WHILLIAM. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. Ox.pscuHoor, 


Should the following Latin translation, of a passage in an admired English 
poem, be deemed suitable for The Port Folio, the author would be gratified to 
see it in a work, so honourable to the literary taste and genius of our country. 


— a ee 


PARADISE LOST, BOOK V.—25. 


Nunc, roseos Aurora ostendit plaga,in coa 


———— 


Gressus, et gemmis terram nitidis decoravit, 

Dum somnos excussit Adam: sic ille solebat; 
Somnus enim tenius fuit illi, puro alimento 

Et blandis placidisque auris, generatus: et istum 
Dispulerunt leviter, foliorum murmura sola 

Et spumantim rivorum; atque avium quoque cantus 
Matutinique arguti super omnibus umbris. 

Idcirco, miratus Evam reperire ligatam 

Somno precipueque quietem ut propter acerbam, 
Crines turbatam, vultus tinctamque rubore. 
Innixusque suo lateri; atque incensus amore 
Sponse impendit subridente et fronte befiigno. 
Visa est ipsa illi eximia forma, et vigilansne 

Aut sopita ostendit delicias bene miras. 

Miti tum voce, (ut cum spiratur Zephyroque 
Flora,) manum compréndens lené, hec ille locutus 
‘ Surge, 6 formosissima, tu mihi tradita conjux, 
‘QO nuper monstrata, Deique novissima dona 

‘ Prestantissima, mique recentia guadia semper! 
‘Surge: refulget lux, et vocant frigida rura: 

‘ Hora notando est, quam nobis tenera herba virescit, 
* Quam sese pandunt citri, quam myrrhaque manat 
* Et calami fragrantes, quam natura colores 

* Pingit, apisque ex floribus haurit roscida mella.’ 
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